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The High Cost 
of Getting Even 


By Stanley Laughton Weems 


To suffer offense is mankind’s common ex- 
perience. To forgive offense is the achievement 
of the relative few. The rest of us never forget 
an injury, and allow ill-will, vindictiveness, and 
resentment to overcome us. Outwardly, we may 
exhibit either friendliness, or generosity, or tol- 
erance, or love, as our circumstances may 
require, but we are acting, and deep in our 
hearts we have a strong desire to get even. 


But the cost of getting even is too high. None 
of us can afford it. It becomes a moral boom- 
erang that does more harm to us than our 
enemies. The Chinese teach us that “The fire 
you kindle for your enemy burns yourself more 
than him.” Let's read the price tag on our refusal 
to forgive. 


First, we pay in ill health. Someone has said 
that “A strong feeling of resentment is just as 
likely to cause disease as is a germ.” And the 
director of a famous clinic has written, “It is 
not an overstatement to say that 50 per cent of 
the problems of the acute stages of an illness, 
and 75 per cent of the difficulties of con- 
valescence have their primary origin, not in the 
body, but in the mind of the patient.” It is a 
wonderful experience to be forgiven, but it is 
more wonderful to forgive. I am convinced that 
many people could improve their health by 
washing their hearts clean of ill-will and resent- 
ment. 


There is a still higher price we pay for refus- 
ing to forgive those who trespass against us. 
When we refuse to forgive our fellow man, we 
make it impossible for God to forgive us. An 
unforgiving man is an unforgiven man. You 
have heard the conditions of divine forgiveness. 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” “If you forgive men 
their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will for- 
give your trespasses.” “When you stand praying, 
forgive, if you have anything against anyone; 
so that your Heavenly Father may forgive you 
your trespasses.” From the beginning Christian 
doctrine has recognized the futility of religious 
acts by men of ill-will. No matter what our 
protestation or profession be, our unforgiving 
spirit makes it impossible for us to walk with 
God. Anyone of us can have his heart full of 
ill-will. Anyone of us can have his heart full of 
God. No one can have both at the same time. 


Ill health and separation from God is the 
cost we must pay for per desire to get 
even with anyone who has wronged us. That is 
too high a price to pay. It is better to pray for 
those who despitefully use us, to bless those 
who curse us, to do good to those who hate us. 
It is better to love our enemies. That is very 
costly, at times, but it is cheaper than the price 
we pay for revenge. 
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OW! ue conte sooo MOTHERCRAFT 


— a new collection of expert up-to-date information for parents and 
prospective parents, with contributions from 25 top specialists 


SENT TO YOU FOR 7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 
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World-famous child specialists provide a 
vast storehouse of practical, helpful coun- 
sel to guide you in successful parenthood, 
from pregnancy and baby care through your 
child’s growth to happy, healthy adulthood. 
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“The book answers every ques- child growth . . . but problems of 
tion that a mother or. prospective behavior, feeding, posture, recrea- 
mother—or father—could ask.’” tion (including pages of wonder- 

~Syracuse Post-Standard ful handiwork and toys for chil- 
ta) dren), emotional balance from 
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on it are physicians, pediatricians, and special problems of parents 
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Beautiful to behold, to handle, to sing 
from. Here’s a complete Service book of 
spiritual resources, musical completeness 
and liturgical material difficult to excel or 
even rival. Maroon or brown waterproof 
cloth binding. Only classified hymnal 
that is completely orchestrated. 


A TRINITY FOR WORSHIP 
A church hymnal unsurpassed in qual- 
ity, a song book rich in evangelistic 
numbers, a worship service book of Bible 
readings, etc. —3 books in ONE ! 


FREE Sample wailing 


Yes! We want the BEST! Hienge send 
me FREE sample of The Service Hymnal 
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HOPE Publishing Co. 
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‘When I Die’ 


« PRESBYTERIAN LiFE is received reg- 
ularly in our home and is read with great 
interest. 

The article appearing in the June 7 
issue entitled “When I Die” attracted 
particular attention since the funeral 
profession is my chosen field. 

May I congratulate the author for his 
stand on the issue that there should be 
more religion in the funeral and that the 
funeral director’s position should be sec- 
ondary? 

However, like most writers on this 
subject, the author fails to realize that, 
should everyone select funerals costing 
less than three hundred dollars, there 
would be no funeral director or funeral 
homes with competent assistants as we 
know them today. 


—Joun F. SCHOEDINGER 
Columbus, Ohio 


End of a Flood Story 


. It is the eager desire of our people 
of the California, lowa, congregation to 
let all people know how much they 
appreciated the interest of all who in- 
quired about us and who sent help in 
one way and another while we went 
through the flood this spring. It was a 
distinct pleasure to see the pictures of 
our little church in PresByTERIAN LIFE 
(“The Flood: The Midwest Digs Out,” 
P.L. May 10). . . . When we heard how 
Dr. Anderson, Moderator of last year, 
had inquired of Mr. Hugh Tamisiea, our 
Commissioner to General Assembly from 
Council Bluffs Presbytery, we truly felt 
as if we counted and were deeply grate- 
ful for the interest shown us by our be- 
loved Presbyterian Church. . . . 

At last we have all the mud and slush 
removed from the basement of the 
church. The water did not get on the 
floor of the sanctuary. And now the 
women take turns washing the mud from 
the dishes and those things which were 
not moved out of the basement when the 
flood came. Thé one celotex wall will be 
replaced with a cement wall and then 
our basement will be ready for use 
again. 

Would you convey our appreciation 
just briefly through our PresByTERIAN 
Lire? Thanks again, so very much. 


—SHERwoop H. Roser, Pastor 
Presbyterian Church, California, lowa 


Let’s Put P.L. 
In Veterans’ Hospitals 


Recently we visited the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Des Moines, Iowa, and made a 
tour of the library and reading room. 
The magazine rack was filled with maga- 
zines and reading materials from every 
denomination, but we saw no Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE... . 


It occurred to me that perhaps 
veterans’ hospitals throughout the wh 
country might be lacking this wond 
magazine. Perhaps a real campaign 
that sort of service should be inelyg 
through the chaplains’ orgartizatiop, 
the meantime, let all of us get this m; 
zine into those old age homes and } 
pitals in which the veterans are stayj 
With the thousands served in most 
these places, several copies are 


ceptable. —EvELYN 
€edar Falls, 


As part of their Every Home 
enrollment, some churches have adopi 
the policy of subscribing for hospitals 


their vicinity. Some also subscribe j 


servicemen from their congregations, 
—THE Eprn 


‘Your Pastor’s Wife’ 


« If you could poll Presbyterian mj 
isters’ wives, I think you would find th 
most of us wish you would not publi 
articles about us, such as “Your Pasty 
Wife,” by Margaret Johnston Hess 
the July 19 issue of PREsBYTERIAN Li 

. Much has been accomplished in 
cent years, in a quiet and natural y 
toward acceptance of ministers’ wives 
real persons, not stereotypes, witho 
such publicity. . . 


—Mrs. Paut E. Pann 


Lead, South D 


« The July 19 issue of Prespytes 
LirE was another exceptionally go 


number of an exceptionally good mag 


zine. This was partly because of 


article “Your Pastor's Wife” by M 


Hess. Is this but an effort toward provi 
ing some summer-fare? Even thoy 


nobody has asked me, I'd like to regis 
my vote for a lighter article regularly 


balance the many profound ones. . . 
—Mrs. J. H. Txans 


Lake Park, | 


The Clearing House 


« The Unity Presbyterian Church me 
Clarksville, Iowa, of which I am paste 
is in the process of building a new ves 
bule and belfry and wishes to purcha 


a used bell. I would like to hear 
anyone who has such a bell for sale. 
—D. J. Sess 

Aplington, 


« The Louviers Presbyterian Church, i 
the Presbytery of Denver, is celebrati 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. This sm 


church, south of the city in a “compat 
town where the DuPont-DeNemo 
Company operates, is under the lea¢ 


ship of the Reverend Melvin Kessingé 


This church is anxious to have a 
its small tower. Does any Presbyte 
have any ideas on this score? 


—PRESBYTERIAN HEADQUARTE 


700 Interstate Trust B 
Denver, C 
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Geraldine Fitch (Christians in 
formosa, page 12) with her hus- 
jand, Presbyterian minister George 


: fitch, has spent most of her adult 


fe in China. They were in close 
wch with governmental circles; 
the Fitchs’ was the first Western 


ome in which Generalissimo and 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek ever 


B dined 





Most visually noteworthy of Mac- 
ilester College’s international fea- 
tues (Cosmopolitan College, page 


§ 14) is its bagpipe band, brilliantly 
4 “parisoned in red kilts, the authen- 
ig tc tartan of Scottish Clan Macales- 


ter. The college was named for one 


Bo this clan, Charles Macalester, in 


1885. 


THE COVER: The Sunday or 
Church school is so well-established 
a feature of church life that it is 
hard to realize that it was bitterly 


“B pposed when first introduced in 


Presbyterian churches. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 


‘} Sunday schools were denounced as 


iprofanation of the Sabbath, an in- 
fringement of parental rights, and a 
muelty to the children, who ought 
not to be confined indoors more than 


m wcessary. In 1824 the nicest thing 


General Assembly could say about 
Sunday schools was, “It requires 
comparatively little knowledge and 


4 perience to conduct them with 


ibility.” Today the Church knows, 
& one minister puts it, “Children 


# we the most important people the 


Church has, and the younger we 
start teaching them, the better.” 
Rally Day, traditional opening of 


A the church academic term, is Sep- 


tember 28 this year. 
TEMBER 20, 1952 
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MEDITATIONS 


When God Says No 


It is said that prayer is always an- 
swered in one of three ways: yes, no, 
or not yet. The answer no is the hardest 
to take—the loved one dies, the oppor- 
tunity does not come your way, the bur- 
den is not lifted, the cross must be 
borne, the thorn in the flesh is not taken 
away. When that happens, when you 
have prayed the hardest with the least 
results, the Christian does not go sour 
and sigh that God is deaf and does not 
answer prayer. He knows that the an- 
swer has come, but that the divine 
answer to our human request has been— 
no. 

Moses received that answer when he 
prayed with all his heart that, after the 
difficulties of the years in the wilderness, 
he might be permitted to enter the 
promised land. God said to him, “Speak 
no more unto me of this matter” (Deu- 
teronomy 3:26), and told him that he 
would be allowed to see the promised 
land from the top of Mount Pisgah, but 
would not be allowed to enter it. Some- 
times God has decided what he is going 
to do, and he wants to hear no more 
from us about it. No amount of praying 
will alter the course of events. To face 
situations of this sort, you find a clue 
in the life of our Lord. Jesus prayed 
that he might escape the cross (as what 
sane man would not?). But the answer 
was no. God had decided upon the cross 
as the way of saving mankind. If Jesus 
had prayed thirty times instead of three, 
the answer would have been the same. 
But he prayed to escape the cross if pos- 
sible. But he also prayed, “Nevertheless 
not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matthew 
26:39). Some prayers will always be an- 
swered in the negative, not because God 
is powerless to effect a pleasant answer 
to stubborn facts, but because he has 
already decided what is going to be. 
His will must be done, not ours. 


Paul, also, knew what it meant to re- 
ceive a negative answer. Concerning one 
of his missionary journeys, you read, 
“Having been forbidden by the Holy 
Spirit to speak the word in Asia . . . they 
attempted to go into Bithynia, but the 
Spirit of Jesus did not allow them” 
(Acts 16:6-7, R.S.V.). Two negatives 
here. They were forbidden by the Holy 
Spirit to preach in Asia. They were not 
allowed to go into Bithynia. Here the 
compulsion was not in the force of out- 
ward circumstances. The restraining an- 
swer was something inside. Sometimes 
the Holy Spirit tells you that certain 
things are not good or wise. This inner 
leading is real and compelling. It usually 
means that God has some other plans for 


your life, and that if he shuts one 4 
he will open another. Here Paul, fe 

it impossible to go to Asia or Bith 

soon heard the call to come over; 
Macedonia, which marked the be 
ning of a very fruitful ministry. The; 
ond negative is explained by “the § 
of Jesus did not allow them.” There 
things that the spirit of Christ, if 
dwells in your heart, will not allow 
to do. Sometimes when God says, 
through the inner compulsion of 
Holy Spirit, it is because he has » 
other plans for you or because what; 
projected was not in keeping with 
mind of Christ. 


The letter of James gives a third 
stance in which God says no. In 
American Translation, James 4:3 re 
“You ask and fail to get them beca 
you ask with wrong motives, to sp 
them on your pleasures.” Sometimes 
says no because you ask the 
things. He expects you to ask for bet 
things, and to want them for better 
sons than to have them just for youre 
pleasure. For example, you pray 
health, not that you may be abie toh 
in the pleasures of life without inte 
tion, but that you may be able to do y 
work, care for your family, and bk 
your share of the burden in your chu 
and community. Our great guide ist 
Lord’s Prayer, and in it there is not 
note of selfish pleasure. If you really 
lowed it, you would always pray w 
the right motives and with the 
purposes. 

Sometimes when God says n0, 
means that we need to learn how to 
for better things, not just for our ¢ 
comfort and convenience, but f 
Christ’s kingdom may come and his 


be done. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Deuteronomy 3:21-28, Speak no 
unto me 

Second Day: Job, Chapter 1. Touch all that 
hath 

Third Day: Job 2:1-10. Shall we not receive 

Fourth Day: Matthew 16:24-28. Take up 
cross. 

Fifth Day: II Corinthians 12:7-10. A thorn is 
flesh. 


Sixth Day: Matthew 26:36-46. As thou wilt. 

Seventh Day: Acts 16:6-13. Forbidden of 
Holy Ghost. 

Eighth Day: Luke 11:5-13. Some door wil 
opened. 

Ninth Day: II Corinthians 2:i2-17. A door 
opened. ~ 

Tenth Day: I Corinthians 2:9-16. The mind 
Christ. 

Eleventh Day: Philippians 2:1-11. This mind 


Twellth | Day: James 4:1-10. Ask, and receive 
Thirteenth Day: Luke 11:1-4. When ye pray, 
Fourteenth Day: Matthew 6:5-13. After this 
ner, pray. 
—Lawnence MacCo.t Hea 
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OR AL COMMENT 


As this is being written, the papers are full of 
lans for the fall campaign, which promises to be 
lively. A good time to remind ourselves that, while 
parties are important in our scheme of things, our 
country is more important; and what makes it im- 
portant is the ideas and ideals to which it is dedicated. 
There should be no difference of opinion about that. 
Intense partisanship is to be expected in an elec- 
tion year when feelings run high, and partisanship 
dulls discrimination. A partisan was literally a halberd 
or a bludgeon, a blunt weapon depending more on 
force than finesse. Each major party has a solid core 
of die-hards who do not need to look beyond the 
party label to know where they stand. Most com- 
mentators agree that in neither case is their number 
sufficient to win the election. The problem for both 
is the so-called “independent.” How can an “inde- 
pendent” be converted into a B swan) Unfortun- 
ately, as professional politicians know, this is usually 
more of an emotional than an intellectual exercise. 
An election carnpaign brings into sharp focus is- 
sues with which/ good citizens should always be con- 
cerned but which, at other times, they tend to neglect. 
However, it often defines those issues in such a way 
as to obscure rather than clarify their real signifi- 
cance. Partisanship tends to make all grays look 
black and white. The process is familiar: take an 


It would be helpful if we could rescue the real is- 
sues from the\tyranny of epithets. Political controversy 
thrives on epithets. We have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity, and will have more, to see how it works. You 
put your own interpretation on a man’s idea, charac- 
ter, or aims, You express this in a word or phrase to 
which you apply your own definition but which you 
do not bother to define. You invest it with all possible 
kinds of unpleasant emotional overtones. You use it 
so as to imply unmentioned connotations. An epithet 
thus says nothing while leaving nothing unsaid. In- 
stead of being a pathway to oe it is a 
substitute for it. So used, a word which had a more 
or less precise meaning—socialist, communist, fascist 
Fy aaa the character merely of an oath. Less offen- 
sive but hardly more honest, every “conservative” be- 
comes a “reactionary”; every “liberal” is a “radical.” 
Words like statism, welfarism, isolationism are tossed 
about with no attempt to relate them to precise ob- 
jectives. The human mind being what it is, as soon 
as you add an “ist” or an “ism” to any word you invest 
it with a fighting quality. The intellect retires and the 
prejudices take over. 

Not all men in public life and not all candidates 
for offices put their trust in this sort of skulduggery, 
but those who do make an awful lot of noise. Any 
politician who operates on the theory that a well- 
chosen epithet is worth a ton of ideas has earned his 
retirement. What we need to emphasize is the im- 
portance of analyzing and understanding what is 
really involved in what are called “isms,” or of fairly 
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issue like national security, civil rights, or honest 
government; state it as an ideal; identify it with your 
particular legislative proposals and identify these with 
your particular organization and candidates. Then 
smother the whole thing in generalized claims and 
sweeping denunciations. In the end, people who 
claim devotion to identical ideals and objectives are 
found on both sides shaking their fists at each other. 
That is what politicians call “clarifying the issues” 
for the voters. 


Essentially nonpartisan bodies, like church or 
school, occupy an anomalous position in the midst 
of this sort of national turmoil. They cannot be in- 
different to issues which are of undoubted ethical 
importance or to a decision on which so much de- 
pends, but they must be above any merely political 
side-choosing Reisen individuals or organizations. 
They have a responsibility to stir up the conscience 
and inform the mind, but must observe the often 
shadowy line between duty and understanding, on 
the one hand, and strictly political preferences, on 
the other. The distinction between moral and political 
judgments is often difficult to draw but involves the 
real test of our theory of church-state relationships. 
The excitement of a campaign increases the difficulty 
of an always difficult task. 






appraising the intentions and achievements of any 
kind of an “ist.” 

Another present need is to distinguish between 
Siadamadinal stine and particular measures proposed 
for their realization. It cannot have escaped notice that 
both major parties claim almost identical aims. To 
take a single issue now under discussion, there is the 
matter of civil rights and the proposal of a federal 
F.E.P.C.- Here is a concern of undoubted ethical as 
well as practical import,and one in which the attitudes 
involved are even more important than the measures 
proposed for their expression. 

Now, legislation does not create attitudes. It as- 
sumes them and seeks to implement them. For legisla- 
tion to be effective, it must command respect and be 
grounded in attitudes and objectives which are gen- 
erally accepted. To argue for particular legislation if 
we are not prepared to exhibit and cultivate the atti- 
tudes necessary for its success is fatuous, if not in- 
sincere. F.E.P.C., for example, assumes a certain 
equality of rights for all men. There is room for 
honest difference as to the best way to insure pro- 
tection of those rights, but debate about it is futile 
unless we concede that the rights are there and should 
be guaranteed to all. 

It would be a great service to the cause of good 
citizenship if, apart from all partisan considerations, 
we could hold up to view the moral implications of the 
issues raised in this campaign. It might give guidance 
how to vote. It would at least inspire confidence that 
whoever wins, the moral issues will not lose. 
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The two Cuban boys were seven when 
Alfonso Rodriguez's cousin climbed into 
the hammock and began to swing. The 
harder Alfonso pushed the higher his 
cousin swung. Both knees were stiff and 
straight when his feet smashed into Al- 
fonso’s jaw. The wound itself was minor, 
but gangrene, which physicians describe 
as the “massive death of tissue,” soon 
began its work. 

Alfonso Rodriguez, first-grade pupil, 
was not a pretty sight. The Roman 
Catholic sisters eased him out of school 
because the other children were upset 
by the handkerchief he wore around his 
face, and even more by the knowledge 
of that which lay behind the handker- 
chief. Before many months went by, 
little Alfonso Rodriguez, citizen of Sancti 
Spiritus in the very center of Cuba, had 
no lips, no cheeks, and almost no nose 
at all. 

Senora Rodriguez had a terrible de- 
cision to make in 1915, the year her 
little boy was removed from the school 
operated by the Catholic Church, to 
which she was devoutly loyal. There 
was but one alternative: the new school 
of the Presbyterians, who had come to 
Sancti Spiritus and indeed to Cuba only 
a dozen years before. With heavy heart, 
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she took her son across the busy square 


of her four-century-old city, down a. 


narrow street, to the school of the hated 
heretizs. 

Guided by Principal Edith E. Sloan 
and teacher Lucy H. Hammond, AIl- 
fonso Rodriguez learned quickly. After 
school hours, he played hard—mostly at 
baseball and basketball. When he was 
absent from school, it was because the 
Cuban doctors were cutting away the 
wasted tissues of his face. 

By the time Miss Ida Pyland came 
to be a teacher at Sancti Spiritus, young 
Rodriguez was making large strides 
mentally, but physically he was losing 
so much ground that he could hardly 
be understood when he spoke. In order 
to pronounce words, he would stuff cot- 
ton into his mouth and bandages be- 
tween his teeth. The cotton also helped 
him to stem the unhindered flow of 
saliva. 

Finally, normal eating became im- 
possible. The spout of a teapot had to 
be put in his mouth so that liquid nour- 
ishment could be poured in. Each meal- 
time the boy would force a toothpick 
between his teeth, then a matchstick, 
and then successively larger pieces of 
wood, until there was an opening large 


enough for the spout of the teapot 

Ida Pyland looked at Alfonso 
said to Miss Sloan and Miss Hamme 
“Dr. Johnson can do it.” She meantt 
surgeon Joseph E. Johnson, a Memp 
Baptist, had the skill to restore the bo 
face. With Dr. Edward E. Odell, 
retary of Presbyterian national missis 
work in the West Indies, they interes 
the right people in “the Cuban t 
without a face.” 

Chief among the right people wast 
Reverend Dr. William H. Hudnut, 
then pastor of a church in Youngsto 
Ohio. Who it was that knew Dr. Huda 
and how it was that Dr. Hudnut 
called upon to help, are lost to ther 
ord. This story of healing has been? 
trusted chiefly to the memory of ¢ 
who had every reason to be a shy iit 
boy, and who knows how to be grate 
to a man who seemed to come if 
nowhere to help. 

Hudnut, whe has two sons int 
Presbyterian ministry now, went am 
his own and other, church people, P 
moting the cause of Alfonso Rodrigvé 
He had a postcard printed, showing 
picture of the boy and bearing thee 
tion: “Help give back the lips 
Cuban boy.” It told where to send 
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Havana harbor, where the battleship Maine was blown up twenty-two years earlier, is seen in the background as fourteen-year- 
old Alfonso Rodriguez (left) embarks on journey to the United States for first of thirty-three operations. Plastic surgery 
now complete, the Reverend Doctor Rodriguez, the first president of the Evangelical Seminary at Matanzas, Cuba, and 
leading Christian scholar, leaves New York’s Idlewild Airport (right) to attend international church conference in Germany. 


money and how much would be needed. 

Every summer between 1920 and 
1929, the young Cuban was sent to the 
United States for surgery—thirty-three 
operations in all. The first time, he came 
in the company of the Reverend 
Eduardo Galvez, a commissioner to the 
General Assembly which was meeting 
that May in Philadelphia. The day their 
ship docked at New Orleans was a local 
holiday, with a celebration scheduled 
to last an entire weekend. Government 
offices were closed. The immigration and 
health authorities looked behind Alfon- 
sos handkerchief and what they saw 
convinced them that here was a loath- 
some and communicable disease. For 
want of a better place of isolation, they 
lodged the minister and the boy in the 
local jail until higher authorities could 
be consulted after the holiday. This may 
well be the only time in history that a 
commissioner to the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly was ever detained in jail. 

Ida Pyland had plenty of faith in Dr. 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson had even greater 
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faith in God. He was one of those un- 
commonly good surgeons who prayed 
with his patients. He came to Alfonso’s 
room and drew him detailed pictures 
of the coming operations. When the boy 
understood the surgery, doctor and boy 
got on their knees by the hospital bed 
to pray. 

Before one operation, the boy could 
see from the doctor’s drawings that this 
time he might just possibly have lips. 
The work would not by any means be 
complete, but real lips could be hoped 
for. When the anesthesia wore off he 
awoke to slide his tongue between his 
teeth. That exploring member discov- 
ered a dream come true, a prayer an- 
swered. His lips were there. 

The nurses found him on all fours 
among the coverings of the bed. Think- 
ing him delirious, they tried to force 
him back between the sheets. Just then 
Dr. Johnson came and said, “He’s not 
delirious; he’s praying.” And Alfonso 
added, “I’m thanking God for my lips.” 

One may well imagine that this mir- 


acle was not wrought without pain. The 
flesh with which to rebuild Alfonso’s 
face was cut from his thigh. For more 
than a year he could not walk, and had 
to progress slowly from bed to wheel- 
chair, from wheelchair to crutches, and 
from crutches to cane. 

While the Presbyterian missionary 
teachers were nurturing the boy’s mind 
and making sacrificial efforts to have 
his face restored, he was undergoing 
important spiritual changes. In the 
school at Sancti Spiritus, the Bible was 
opened to him. He memorized the 
Twenty-third Psalm. He learned to sing 
the familiar hymns of Protestantism. A 
favorite hymn of the Cuban church was, 
and still is, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
This has been so, because the militant 
music of that song always appeals to the 
young churches. The Protestants were 
nonexistent in Cuba until the power of 
Spain, and hence that of the Roman 
Church, was broken at the end of the 
Spanish - American War. The Cuban 
Presbyterians have all of the militant 
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The Healing of Alfonso 


fervor and the evangelical zeal of a first- 
generation church. 

Schooled in this supercharged atmos- 
phere, Alfonso Rodriguez decided he 
wanted to become a Presbyterian. He 
made that decision in 1920, the 
same year he was to be sent to America 
for his first operation. With considerable 
hesitation he told his mother what he 
was about to do. She reasoned with him, 
pleaded with him, and finally threat- 
ened him. She said, “If you join the 
heretic church, your suitcase will be 
packed and ready for you when you 
come home. If you desert dur faith, you 
must find a new home.” 

He'd made a man’s decision, but Al- 
fonso Rodriguez was only a boy, a 
frightened little boy, when he came 
home from the Presbyterian church that 
night. He looked behind the front door, 
and no suitcase was there. His mother 
seemed to be in bed. He went to his own 
room. The covers of his bed were turned 
down as always. His mother was still his 
mother. Mother and son didn’t talk 
about that terrible night of tension until 
three years later, when Senora Rodri- 
guez joined the Presbyterian Church at 
an evangelistic meeting. Then she told 
him, “The question I answered tonight 
I began to ask myself three years ago. 
I wanted to know what it is that means 
so much that a little boy will give up 
his home.” 

Summers were devoted to operations. 
The winter, never very cold in Cuba, 
was a time for study. Study he did 
until it became apparent that Alfonso 
Rodriguez was destined to be a teacher. 
By the time he was a senior in high 
school, the Sancti Spiritus school needed 
a fifth-grade teacher and it seemed to 
all concerned that young Rodriguez 











Sancti Spiritus Church and school both Mathilda Lutzen Rodriguez stays home with children Ana Mathilda and Alfonse 
lie, while her husband attends a world conference in Europe. At home the fa 
speaks the native English of Iowa-born “Tillie,” but uses Spanish in 


welcomed the “Cuban boy without a face.” 
Protestants first came to Cuba in 1902. 


could handle the job. As a high-school 
student, he was required to wear short 
trousers. As a fifth-grade teacher, he was 
expected to wear long trousers. In that 
year of combined teaching and learning, 
he probably changed his clothes oftener 
than any man on the whole island of 
Cuba. 

It was the misfortune of one of Al- 
fonso’s younger brothers, older brothers 
being what they are, to be in the fifth 
grade that same year. It was his further 
misfortune to learn that elder brother 
Alfonso would have a full-time job as 
sixth-grade teacher the following year. 
As a matter of fact, the pattern of need 
for teachers so shifted in the next half- 
dozen years that Alfonso Rodriguez 
taught each grade of school, in its suc- 
cessive turn, from fifth to last year of 
high school. Though the younger brother 
harbored a spirit of resentment at this 
unjust arrangement, he finished his edu- 
cation and is now a physician special- 
izing in pediatrics. 

Alfonso’s influence upon all his broth- 
ers must have extended beyond the 
classroom. Every one of them—the pedi- 
atrician, a bookkeeper, a telegraph in- 
spector, a civil servant, a lawyer—has 
come into the Presbyterian Church. 
Talking about the conversion of his en- 
tire family, Alfonso says, “The trouble 
in my face has been the greatest blessing 
in my life.” 

Another teacher who came to Sancti 
Spiritus was a pretty Iowa girl named 
Mathilda Lutzen. Cubans were as quick 
as Iowans to shorten Mathilda to Tillie. 
Alfon$o and Tillie were married in 1933 
and went off to the Cuban city of Ca- 
ibarien, where he was to be principal of 
the Presbyterian school. Principal was 
a rather fancy title for a man in charge 
of a school in which his wife was one 
of the two teachers. Edward Odell says 








































that the four years they spent ther 
demonstrated Rodriguez's talent as 
educational administrator. In 1933 the 
were twenty-six students and two teag 
ers. By 1947 there were 360 stude 
and fourteen teachers. It is rumored th 
Presbyterian financial resources were ty 
limited in those days to permit thi 
Caibarien school to keep on growing ai 
this dramatic rate. Alfonso was tran” 
ferred to the famous school known 
La Progresiva, at Cardenas, the pridg 
and joy of everybody who believes ; 
national missions. 

Cardenas is not far from the capita 
city, Havana. While teaching at ly 
Progresiva, Alfonso finished his wok 
toward the Master of Education anj 
Doctor .of Philosophy degrees at { 
University of Havana. Clearly, he y 
destined to be a teacher—a good teache 
a Christian teacher—all his life. 
destiny, however, became much 
clear when the Board of National Mi 
sions sent Alfonso and Tillie to ministe 
to the Tucson Indians in Arizona 
he did a year of further graduate wor 
at the University of Tucson. In # 
Southwest, where the culture of the 
dians mingles with that of the Lati 
Americans, the product of the missia 
school became a missionary. In the ye 
1943, at the age of thirty-six, Alfe 
Rodriguez decided to enter the ministry 
He’d been speaking and preaching ia 
Cuban churches for more than a doze 
years, but his call had been to teach 
With enough college and graduate worl 
already done to suffice two men, hé 
launched a new career as a student a 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The English language was no di 
culty for a Spanish-speaking Cuban 
had courted and won an American 
In fact, their two children, Ana 
thilda, fifteen, and Alfonso Leslie, eigh 
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re equally at home in Spanish or Eng- 
h. When the Rodriguez family is in 

Puba, they work, play, shop, and go to 
© teach tool with the Spanish tongue. But in 
student heir home they speak English so that 
red th here will be plenty of practice in both 
were eos ages. When in the United States 
mit the they reverse the rule: Spanish at home 
Wing WH od English elsewhere. A recent visitor 
S trans i Cuba, unable to understand nine out 
wa of ten conversations and beginning to 
* Pride feel the strain of belonging to an alien 
1eVES It inority, was refreshed to hear eight- 
old Leslie importune his father 
with, “Daddy, come on, Daddy, give 
me a nickel.” 
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# work Edward A. Odell, now retired as West 
on and Indies secretary of the National Missions 
at Board, has written a book called It 
he wa Came to Pass. It is his chronicle of the 
teaches fifty years in which Protestantism has 
ch been at work in the islands off the 
Cc 


"SE American coast. He says in his book that 
al Mis the life of Alfonso Rodriguez “reveals 
munis dearly God’s purpose in this phase of 
& Wal the growth of the Church.” Odell sees 
te WOME Cod’s purpose in the restoration of “the 
In thi Cuban boy without a face.” He sees it 
the Ing in Rodriguez's training to teach which 
Mit was followed by his call to the ministry. 
i He sees God’s purpose also in the found- 
ing of the Evangelical Seminary at Ma- 
tanzas when Alfonso was in Princeton. 
The Methodists and the Presbyteri- 
ans, and a little later the Episcopalians, 
determined early in the forties that there 
should be a seminary for Protestants in 
Cuba. They chose a site in Matanzas, 
a seacoast town a few miles from 
Havana. The seminary was established 
on a hill above the Bay of Matanzas. 
The new seminary was to save the 
expense and difficulty of sending young 
li men and women to Puerto Rico or the 
States for training. It was to be the 
final stone in the building of a Christian 
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Layman Walter McDougall (left) donated the Martha Me- 
Dougall Memorial Library, thus advancing theological educa- 
tion in the West Indies and providing a memorial to his wife. 


Church for Cuba, led by Cubans, min- 
istered to by Cubans, and governed by 
Cubans. A president was needed badly. 

The president upon whom all denom- 
inations could agree was Alfonso Rodri- 
guez, then a student with two more 
years to go at Princeton. Denominational 
differences are as discernible in Cuba as 
anywhere else in Christendom. The Epis- 
copalians, who usually do things very well 
and therefore like to do them them- 
selves, had to do some soul searching 
before joining the seminary enterprise. 
Differences in observing the Lord’s Sup- 
per were distinct enough that it was 
agreed that the Sacrament would not 
be observed on the campus. Neverthe- 
less, all could agree that the not-yet- 
trained, not-yet-ordained Alfonso Rodri- 
guez should be president. 

A vice-president acted for Alfonso 
until he could finish seminary in 1948. 
He spent four years, not the normal 
three, at Princeton, because he wanted 
the Doctor of Theology degree in addi- 
tion to the usual diploma. 

Matanzas has graduated twenty stu- 
dents thus far. Ten of them have been 
Presbyterians. Many of the students are 
women, some of them wives of the min- 
isterial candidates, and some of them 
preparing to be directors of religious 
education. Like every educational exec- 
utive, Alfonso Rodriguez has buildings 
he exhibits with pride and others which 
still are dreams and scale models. The 
next project is an apartment dormi- 
tory for married couples, Visitors who 
breathe the fresh air of Matanzas, ex- 
perience the enthusiasm of Alfonso Rod- 
riguez, and worship with Christians who 
act as if the New Testament had just 
been written, get the feeling that the 
seminary will get its dormitory and any- 
thing else it needs. 

Last winter about thirty Americans 









toured Cuba, visiting the scores of 
churches, schools, and mission stations 
which are the Presbytery of Cuba. At 
the end of their journey they came to 
Matanzas, where the Martha McDougall 
Memorial Library was to be dedicated. 
For the benefit of Walter McDougall, 
donor of the building, and the visitors 
from the United States, Dr. Rodriguez 
could readily have made his speech in 
English. But most of the people who 
gathered that day were Cubans. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, standing by a dedicatory 
brass plaque, talked in Spanish. His 
gestures were those of his countrymen, 
arms stretched to full length and hands 
flailing. His lips moved little, and moved 
strangely when they did, for he has 
learned to speak all over again with his 
God-given but man-made lips. 

His eyes were black and piercing. His 
face was good to look at—not flesh re- 
made by surgeons, but human person- 
ality transformed by divine power. One 
man who hadn't even the benefit of 
high-school Spanish reported the impact 
of Alfonso Rodriguez by saying, “It was 
like Pentecost must have been. I didn’t 
know the words, but everything he said 
was full.of meaning for me.” 

Edward A. Odell risked nothing at all 
when he ventured to say that God’s pur- 
pose was revealed in the life of Alfonso 
Rodriguez. This is a man whose face 
was rebuilt out of the flesh of his thigh. 
This is a man whose superior mind might 
have remained undeveloped because 
people were repelled by a little boy 
wearing a handkerchief to hide his face. 
This is a teacher who stopped teaching 
history and civics so he could begin to 
teach men to preach the Gospel. This is 
a man who tells his own story simply, in 
one sentence: “God gave me back my 
lips and I must use my lips to speak 
for him.” 
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National Missions personnel secretary Lawrence W. Lange 
(left) and Michigan synod executive Kenneth G. Neigh see 
Rodriguez in New York and show him pictures taken in Cuba. 
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Their faith stiffened by Japanese persecution, Formosan Christians 


Taiwan, the Chinese name for 
Formosa, means Terraced Bay. The 
island is so called because the western 
coast line (one hundred miles from the 
mainland of China) rises gently in 
terraced ricefields until it meets the for- 
bidding ranges of high mountains that 
extend to its eastern rim on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This year, on my way home from 
Korea, I visited Taiwan. I wanted to see 
the mountain villages and visit the tribes- 
people, for I had heard that there was 
almost a mass movement toward 
Christianity in the Formosan hills. For 
eighty years Canadian and English Pres- 
byterian missionaries have been active 
on the lush green plains. As a result of 
their work, there are 293 self-supporting 
congregations in the Presbyterian 
Church of Formosa. 

But only in the last decade has 
Christianity really burgeoned into a full- 
fledged movement in the villages stud- 
ding the mountains. The hill people 
are aboriginal tribesmen of Polynesian 
descent. Several hundred years ago 
their ancestors were driven from the 
plains into the mountains by an influx 
of Chinese, much as the frontiersmen 
pushed the American Indians farther and 
farther west. The Tyal tribe expressed 
their bitter resentment against the inva- 
sion of the Chinese and, much later, the 
Japanese, by becoming headhunters. 
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The evangelistic faith of Chi-oang, a 
Tyal woman, was the impetus for the 
tribes-people’s turning to Christianity. 
At the time of her marriage to a 
Formosan, Chi-oang “beautified” her 
face with tattooing from mouth to ear, as 
is the custom in her tribe. Later, she was 
converted to Christianity by a Bible 
woman of the plains. 

In 1929, when the Reverend James 
Dickson, an American missionary serv- 
ing with the Canadian Presbyterian 
Board, made his first trip to the moun- 
tains, he was told: “There’s an aboriginal 
woman here by the name of Chi-oang, 
who is a believer. Try to get her to come 
down to the Women’s Bible Training 
School.” 

Mr. Dickson had no trouble locating 
Chi-oang, for she was known throughout 
the mountains. But she was frail, looked 
older than her years, and felt she would 
be out of place in the mission school of 
the plains with her tattooed face. Never- 
theless, she was finally persuaded to take 
the two-year course. Then Chi-oang re- 
turned to the mountains to work quietly 
but effectively among the villages of her 
tribe. 

Thus began a movement which dis- 
pleased the Japanese very much. “Have 
we not 
asked; “why do you persist in believing 
in an American God?” 

The Japanese authorities forbade the 


iven you Shintoism?” they . 


tribes to hold Christian marriage ce 
monies. When religious services 
prohibited, the people met secretly 
night. The Japanese confiscated t 
Bibles. They managed somehow to 
more. The young ministers were arre: 
beaten, threatened with death. 
police tried to keep their eyes 
Chi-oang, but never arrested her, p 
haps because years before, after ke 
resistance to the Japanese occupati 
the Tyals. negotiated a treaty witht 
invaders through her mediation. 
When the curtain of World War 
fell over Formosa and the missionat 
had to leave the island, nothing 
heard of the mountain Christians 
nearly five years. The missionaries 
dered if the faith of the new Christi 
would hold, or would it be uprooted 
the persecution of the Japanese polie 
But in 1945, when the first missio 
returned to the mountains, a great 
prise awaited him. Although some 
given up their faith under torture, t 
were more than four thousand Christi 
during the war the people had foun 
sixty churches..How did Christi 
spread under such adverse conditions? 
Everywhere the story was the same, 
learned. Chi-oang with her Bible we 
teach a small group in a home. 
the police learned of the meetings 
dispersed them, Chi-oang would m@ 
on to another village to make ot 
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carrying the gospel to tribal villages hidden in forbidding mountains 


converts. And when the Christians 
could not meet openly, they gathered 
secretly in the hills with one of their 
number on guard. 

One convert made weekly trips of 
twenty miles to study the Bible with 
Chi-oang, and returned home before 
dawn. Another, by name Wiran, used to 
walk fifteen miles to study and learn 
from this devout woman; then he would 
go back to instruct his family and friends. 
It was he who first carried the gospel to 
the Ami tribe. Since the Tyals and Amis 
speak quite different dialects, the work 
had to be carried on in Japanese, the 
language of the enemy, which all the 
Taiwanese had to learn. 

The Japanese persisted in calling the 
God of the Christians an “American 
God.” Evidently, their real fear was that 
in case of invasion the Christians would 
help the Americans. The extent of their 
cruelty—beating, kicking, forcing 
Christians to trample on a picture of 
Christ or of the Cross—is almost beyond 
belief. Yet, when one who had been 
severely beaten was urged by Christian 
Formosans to accuse the official in court, 
he said: “I have no charge to make 
against him. He is not a Christian, and 
therefore does not know better. I am 
ready to forgive him.” 

When the news came that Japan had 
lost the war, Christianity came out of 
hiding. Churches were soon going up in 
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a dozen communities. Today 15 per cent 
of all the tribes-people—90 per cent in 
some villages—are Christian. One 
Canadian visitor recently observed, “The 
difference between the Christian and the 
heathen in the hills of Formosa has to be 
seen to be believed. If a person says 
pagans are better off left alone, he is 
simply speaking from abysmal igno- 
rance.” 

On my visit I went to two Tyal 
villages and two that were Ami. Before 
the war there were less than a dozen 
Christians among the Ami tribes. But, 
because one woman “went everywhere 
preaching the Word” to Tyals and Amis 
alike, the mountain people are turning 
to Christ now in great numbers. 
Chi-oang is gone, but her influence can 
never die. 

One of the Ami villages I was in is 
now 90 per cent Christian. Perched on a 
mountainside, it was neat and clean. I 
found a Christian repairing the thatch 
on his neighbor's roof. He opened his 
little home for my inspection. I saw the 
mat-covered floor, the two handlooms 
in the living room, the colorfully de- 
signed hand-woven ramie that covered 
the quilts. Many women were in the 
terraced ricefields on the hills above us. 
The children were all in school down the 
road. A caretaker unlocked the thatched- 
roof church to let me see the simple in- 
terior. Flowering shrubs were bursting 


into bloom in the yard of the church. 

The faith of the mountain people is a 
simple one. One day in 1950, when all 
Formosa expected a Communist inva- 
sion, delegates from three hundred 
churches met to pray that God would 
“protect Taiwan and let the work of his 
Kingdom prosper.” The next day the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet appeared. So they 
met again to offer thanks. 

I saw mountain children with bad 
cases of trachoma which, if not treated, 
may lead to blindness. In Hua-lien I saw 
a Taiwanese ophthalmologist and a 
Mennonite eye-surgeon treating old and 
young for this dread disease. The 
Mennonites have a mobile medical unit, 
which takes drugs and needed equip- 
ment to the mountain villages—a sound 
start toward stamping out trachoma. 

I saw an ill-equipped school for the 
blind and deaf, and a new cottage that 
was being constructed to care for the 
untainted babies of victims of leprosy. I 
visited a model orphanage run by a 
Christian widow. 

These are some of the impressive 
things being done. In close cooperation 
with tribal ministers and church leaders 
of the plains, two hundred missionaries 
are working to overcome the evil after- 
math of war, occupation, and exploita- 
tion which have brought persecution 
and suffering to Taiwan, the Terraced 
Bay. 
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Seniors Arden Hall and Earl Miller raise the two flags that fly daily at Macalester. 


Cosmopolitan College 


American and foreign students at Macalester specialize in the whole wide world 


Each summer two dozen or more for- 
eign students, eager to improve their 
knowledge of the U.S.A., arrive at Pres- 
byterian-related Macalester College in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, with a medley of 
greetings ranging from “Salaam” to 
“Que tal” or “Wie gehts?” 

These men and women are 
enrolled in Macalester’s Institute for 
Foreign Students, designed for newcom- 
ers from other countries who will be en- 
tering American colleges and universities 
in the fall. In preparation, they attend 
informal orientation lectures on Amer- 
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ican history, art, politics, literature, 
economics, religion, education, and a 
host of highly practical school arts such 
as how to use the college library. Even a 
course in American homemaking is of- 
fered for girls interested in home man- 
agement. 

One of the liveliest courses is the E~ 1- 
lish conversation class taught by Mac- 
alester’s Spanish professor, Dr. Peter S. 
Mouselite, who is director of the In- 
stitute and Macalester’s director of for- 
eign students. A big, genial man, Dr. 
Mouselite will stride out of the class- 


room and shout, “What am I doing? 
One of the students will call out in? 
Greek accent, “You are walking out 
the room.” 

While the students watch with de 
light, he will stride into the room swing 
ing a key on a chain. “What is this?” be 
calls out. “That is a key,” a Korean boy 
triumphantly answers. And so Dr. 
Mouselite goes down the list of every 
day objects and actions until his pupil 
are ready to chat in complete sentence 
with comparative ease. Thanks to this 
special class, not one foreign student @ 
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Macalester’s foreign 


Macalester has had to drop out because 
of linguistic trouble. 

The Institute is only one phase in 
Macalester’s unusual, year-round pro- 
gram of international studies. Two flags 
fy over the campus—the Stars arid 
Stripes and the blue-and-white flag of 
the United Nations with its globe and 
palm branches. Macalester is host to 
many foreign students, including DP’s, 
and it claims to be the first college to 
fy regularly this symbol of world 
brotherhood. 

Currently there are fifty-eight foreign 
students from twenty-eight countries en- 
rolled in the student body of 1,365. 
Eight were displaced persons. Of these, 
three have been enthusiastically spon- 
sored by the “Mac” students who raise 
the money through a popular DP variety 
show, concessions, and an auction, 

In addition, the Macalester Westmin- 
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students bring viewpoints of 28 nations to class discussions. 


ster Fellowship set out in 1950 to bring 
two DP families to the United States. 
The members produced a colorful car- 
nival that was a smash hit. Finally the 
college students, with the cooperation of 
other Westminster Fellowships in the 
St. Paul Presbytery, managed to raise 
$1,200, and the two families were told 
to start their journey. 

During most of the past twelve years, 
Macalester College students have made 
the largest per capita gift to the World 
Student Service Fund of all the colleges 
in America. In 1951 they contributed 
$3,000. Last year, with a smaller enroll- 
ment, they gave $2,400. 

This money is set aside for use in the 
colleges adjacent to the Iron Curtain. 
Support there, the students believe, 
means more to the Free World than at 
any other place. The 1951 Fund was 
given to the Free University of Berlin 


and last year the money went to the 
University of Gaujati, in Assam, India. 

Macalester students travel in other 
countries, too, as part of their interna- 
tional education. This year the college 
sponsored its sixth Mexican caravan 
with about thirty-five “Mac-ites” taking 
the thirty-day trip South of the Border. 
The 5,000-mile automobile trip costs the 
average student about $200. 

In Mexico City, the students live in 
an apartment house at the University. 
Their visit is a gay but educational 
round of affairs. They attend a recep- 
tion at the American Embassy, interview 
Mexican political leaders and educators, 
visit Mexican homes, and worship at El 
Salvador Presbyterian Church in Mex- 
ico City. Later, the students scatter to 
many parts of Mexico, some visiting 
the ancient ruins of Oaxaca, others the 
silver mines of Guanajuato, some the 
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“Give us a song...of home and friends.” A group of students learn an old American favorite. 


voleano which grew out of a cornfield 
at Paricutin, and others the beaches be- 
side the Pacific Ocean. 

Travel in another direction is provided 
by the Canadian-American Conference, 
held alternately at church-related United 
College, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
and Presbyterian-related Macalester Col- 
lege, each November. Each college se- 
lects twenty-four delegates, and some 
problem of interest to both nations is 
discussed. 

Macalester has also taken the lead 
among Minnesota colleges in sending 
carefully selected students abroad for 
three months to do special on-the-spot 
research. 

The “SPANers” (members of the Stu- 
dent Project for Amity among Nations) 
conscientidusly dig into research tomes 
during the semester before their trip. 
When they return in the fall, they sub- 
mit papers on their topics. Cherie Lane, 
one of last year’s travelers of Scottish 
ancestry, studied the Iona Community 
and youth groups in the churches of 
Scotland. This year one of the “SPAN- 
ers” knocked about Europe studying 
Communist youth movements, while an- 
other made Paris his headquarters in 
order to study the city’s newspapers. 
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Curriculum-wise, Macalester offers a 
broad view of world cultures. The col- 
lege has the largest curriculum coverage 
of the histories of foreign lands of any 
liberal arts college west of the Alleghe- 
nies. International banking, missionary 
work, state-department foreign service, 
and business foreign service are also 
taught. 

Macalester’s cosmopolitan and well- 
traveled faculty immediately stirs a vis- 
itor’s interest in foreign affairs. There is 
rugged-looking Dr. Yahya Armajani, an 
Iranian who as a former missionary was 
dean of Alborz College in Teheran. Dur- 
ing the war he aided the Allies as a 
liaison for the Persian Gulf Command. 
There is Dean J. Huntley Dupre, of 
Czechoslovakia, former national student 
secretary for the YMCA in his country, 
and former executive director of the 
World Student Service Fund. This fall 
an Indian scholar, Dr. Kalidas Nag of 
the University of Calcutta, a member 
of India’s Council of State, will arrive 
at Macalester for a year as guest pro- 
fessor. In all, thirteen members of the 
“Mac” faculty are foreign-born and ten 
others have studied overseas or lived 
abroad for a considerable period of 


time. 


Throughout the college year, th 
Cosmopolitan Club of Macalester, made 
up of foreign students and an eq 
number of Americans, meets for exoti 
foreign dinners. Typical is one that Dr 
and Mrs. Armajani give late in Septem 
ber in celebration of the Moslem N 
Year. Before the dinner Dr. Armajan 
may have to reassure his American guest 
about the Persian dishes he serves, bul 
they seldom forget the fine cuisine. 

Most of the foreign young peopk 
choose Macalester College because the) 
have heard of its international flavor 
and all speak highly of the opportunity 
the school gives them to study in a co 
genial atmosphere. 

Louis Van Grasstek, who came # 
Macalester from Holland, says, “At Mi 
alester, an outstanding, lively com 
munity, I have felt a part of things am 
been able to enrich my mind with a greal 
deal of America.” 

And Young Pai, merry-faced son of 
Presbyterian minister in Korea, voite 
the sentiments of the majority when 4 
says, “Mac certainly is an institutio 
which promotes international unde 
standing and friendship. The kind a 
natural attitudes often make one forge 
that he is from another land.” 
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THE CELTIC CROSS 


HN EMBLEM OF THE REFORMED FAITH 
KYMBOLIZES THE PROMISE OF CHRIST 


By PEGGY GWYNN OPPENLANDER 





pe 


THE SOUTHEAST CROSS at Monasterboice, near east coast of Ireland, is prob- 
ably about 900 years old. Stone Celtic crosses, built by early Christians, always 
faced east and west, but their proportions, heights, and ornamentation varied. 
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The Celtic cross, one of the most 
beautiful representations of the central 
symbol of the Christian faith, is becom- 
ing the emblem of Presbyterianism 
everywhere. 

In the customs of other lands the 
Celtic cross has a well known association 
with churches of the Reformed faith, but 
it was only a few years ago that our 
Presbyterian Churches in America offi- 
cially recognized the symbol. Dr 
Harrison Ray Anderson, while visiting 
in Scotland, came to realize that the 
affinity between this cross and Church 
is not limited to any locale. In 1948 Dr. 
Anderson gave the Church a small, silver 
Celtic cross, to be passed on to each new 
Moderator at the General Assembly. 

It was in 1936 that Dr. Anderson first 
visited the Christian shrine on the 
Scottish island of Iona. There remain 
ruins of an ancient monastery built in 
the seventh century by Columba, a 
missionary so wise and pious that pirates 
feared to attack the island. In the 
churchyard around their haven, early 
Christians had raised their symbolic 
stone monuments, Celtic crosses, some 
of which are still standing. 

Today .a Scottish Presbyterian mis- 
sionary community spends every sum- 
mer on Jona Island in worship and study. 
Observing the community projects, Dr. 
Anderson watched workers restoring 
the abbey’s ruins. He examined the 
stone crosses and learned that their con- 
nection with Presbyterian churches has 
long been accepted in Britain and on 
the continent. 

The first Celtic crosses were built in 
the fifth or sixth century a. p. by the 
“Celtic” Christians in Ireland. These 
people were Celtic by their cultural 
heritage, but Christian after their con- 
version by Saint Patrick, who came to 
Ireland in 432. The Christian Church 
that he founded subsequently became 
independent of—actually a rival of—the 
Roman Church. In many respects, it re- 
tained the characteristics of early 
Christianity. 

The distinctive monuments of the 
Celtic Christians were their crosses. 
These were not elaborations of some 
Roman or Greek cross; they were British 
crosses. From the commemorative stone 
tablets of the ancient pre-Christian 
Celtic Church, came the cross-and-circle 
design. Into this shape Celtic craftsmen 
now hewed great stone blocks, and 
raised them to their Christian God. Now 
the cross stood for Christ and the circle 
for eternal life “without beginning or 
end.” For the early Christians these 
symbols combined to hold the greatest 
promise of their faith. 

Stone-carvers covered crosses-and- 
circles with their finest interlaced de- 
signs. Confidently and constantly they 
raised their stone crosses, grouping 
some on hillsides or in churchyards, 
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THE CELTIC CROSS 


others singly by roadsides where travelers 
might stop to pray—or at marketplaces to 
remind all of the presence of God. 

The Celtic Christians sent missionaries 
to the continent and other parts of 
Britain. When finally they were forced to 
accept the rule of the Pope in Rome, 
Celtic-cross building had spread from 
Ireland to Wales, Scotland (where 
Columba’s Christians worked), and Eng- 
land. It continued until the Norman 
Conquest in 1066, when many of the 
crosses were torn down and the stones 
used for buildings. But at one time whole 
countrysides were dotted with these 
magnificent monuments. 

The most famous of all Celtic crosses, 
Saint Martin’s Cross, still stands near 
the monastery, and was one of the 
crosses that impressed Dr. Anderson. 

After he left Iona, Dr. Anderson kept 
remembering the Celtic cross, and that, 
as a British, pre-Roman symbol, it had a 
great deal in common with Presbyterian 
tradition. All through Scotland and 
Ireland and the continent, he saw Celtic 
crosses used in connection with Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches. A 
plan began to form. 

Dr. Anderson tells us, “I had also be- 
come aware that the only symbols being 
passed down in the Presbyterian Church, 
from Moderator to Moderator, were the 
Book of Rules and the Moderator’s gavel. 
It seemed to me that some more fitting 


SMALL SILVER CROSS, 


purchased in 1948 in Scotland, 
passes from retiring to new Moderator at General Assembly. 


symbol should be carried by the Modera- 
tor than a book or a club. And none is 
any finer than the symbol which stands 
for the sacrifice of our blessed Lord.” 

So, on Iona Island in the summer of 
1948, Dr. Anderson purchased a silver 
Celtic cross with some funds given him 
by the Japanese Church of Christ which 
worships in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. 

“I was almost to my ship,” he says, 
“when the thought came to purchase 
two crosses, exactly alike, and give one 
to each of the Moderators of the U.S. 
and U.S.A. Presbyterian Churches, to be 
carried by them and to be passed on to 
their successors until such time as the 
two churches would unite. Then these 
crosses could be fastened together.” At 
the risk of missing the one ship a day to 
the mainland, he ran back and bought 
the second cross. 

Both crosses were placed on John 
Knox’s pulpit in St. Giles Kirk in 
Edinborough and laid upon the pulpit 
of John Calvin's church, St. Pierre, in 
Geneva. 


Late Adoption 


This was certainly not the first time 
that a Celtic cross had appeared within 
American Presbyterianism. Other people, 
and groups of people, had promoted its 
acceptance. The Moderator’s Cross, 
however, began its official recognition 
by the Church. That was only four years 
ago—late adoption for so old a symbol. 

But the use of any form of cross came 
slowly into our Church. Antipathy to- 
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wards the cross-symbol stemmed fro 
the Puritans’ disapproval of relic-wg 
ship. John Calvin had particularly , 
jected to the widespread worship of sy 
posed splinters or chips from the “try 
crucifix. “The Gospel testifies that ¢ 
Cross could be borne by one single j 
dividual;” he wrote in his Treatise , 
Relics, “how glaring, then, is 4 
audacity now to pretend to display me 
relics of wood than three hundred me 
could carry.” 

Disapproval grew into hatred, unj 
the Reformers were riding across Briti 
countrysides, destroying everything ay 
anything that hinted of Roman Cathol¢ 
relic-worship. Along with saints’ image 
and sacred medals went altar crosse, 
wayside crosses, and marketplace crosse 

William Dowsing of Stratford, a 
pointed by the Earl of Manchester 5 
demolish all superstitious pictures ar 
structures in Suffolk County in the year 
1643-44, has left us such reports as thi 
in his journal: “Copdock, January 29th: 
I brake down one hundred and fifty 
superstitious pictures; two of God thé 
Father, and two crucifixes; did deface, 
cross on the font, and gave order t# 
take down a stoneing cross on t 
chancel, . . .” 

Reformers also objected to the used 
the sign of the cross in baptism. Som 
even wanted the word cross removed 
from the language; they would not say 
crossed the brook,” and they woull 
never sit cross-legged. 

Today we are able to distinguish be 
tween a cross as an object of worship 


BRONZE CHANCEL CROSS, designed in 1945 by Rev. 
Halsey and Rev. Eliot Porter, has been reproduced oftes i one y 
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nd the cross as an emblem of faith. And 

hile we agree that it should not be 

mshiped as a relic, we know that it 
speak to us as a symbol. 

The Celtic cross can be used along 
ith-not necessarily instead of—the 
impler Roman cross. The Celtic cross 

a special message for us. First of all 

is a cross. And in our tradition the 
Bross is a symbol of the life—not just the 
jeath—of Christ. 

The cross had ambivalent meanings 
o the earliest Christians. To some it 

an object for reverence, but to most 
was the disgraceful emblem of a gal- 
ows on which their Savior had met an 
gnominious end. For this reason crosses 
ere not displayed publicly for centuries. 

But in the year 312, Constantine saw 

vision of the Cross and heard the 
_dmwords, “Conquer by this”; replacing the 

‘Toman eagle on his banners with the 
Mchristian cross, he went on to great vic- 
ries. After his conversion the cross 
same into use throughout the Church. 
Now it stood for victory—Christ’s spirit- 
yal victory—and not his mortal “defeat.” 

At the time Christianity came to 
Britain, the cross was a victory-token. 
Later European Roman Catholics turned 
itinto a crucifix by adding Christ’s body. 
But in British tradition the cross re- 
mained plain, the symbol for Christ and 
not for his crucifixion, 

To an unadorned cross the Celts 
added the circle of immortality. To- 
gether the symbols mean “Christ with 
us—always.” 


The Celtic cross then is not a Roman 
cross, nor relic, nor a crucifix. It is the 
symbol of a promise. 

The first Celtic crosses were more 
than symbols. They were also the great- 
est works of Celtic art. Individually they 
expressed the beauty and glory of the 
Christian message. To honor the Giver of 
immortality with their best gifts, the 
British craftsmen would cover their 
stone crosses with intricately carved 
patterns and pictures. 

They worked when tools were simple 
and standardization unthought of. Pro- 
portions varied, heights ranged, and 
ornamentation was never twice the 
same. Every cross was a unique expres- 
sion of its own designers. 


Surface Designs 


They might decorate the shaft with 
the familiar interlaced vine, the tree of 
life also without beginning or ending. 
Or they might carve a three-cornered 
emblem for the Trinity, or five bosses 
(knoblike ornaments) for the wounds of 
Christ. Sometimes they would use 
Biblical scenes, from the Creation to 
Judgment Day; symbolic flowers, birds, 
and animals; centaurs and seagoats and 
serpents that represented evil or protec- 
tion from it. Some symbols they com- 
bined; for example, interlaced serpents 
would mean “knowledge through sin.” 

The surface designs are often omitted 
in our contemporary “copies” of the 
Celtic crosses. The meanings of many 
of the strange symbolic animals are un- 


known, Like Gothic gargoyles, they are 
for most people unacquainted with 
them objects of curiosity more than 
Christian symbols, and they become 
problems of interpretation when we re- 
produce them. To avoid such problems, 
designers of Celtic crosses for modern 
use sometimes include only the familiar, 
timeless Christian symbols, such as the 
Lamb, the Dove, the hand of God, the 
Alpha-Omega, the Chi-Rho monogram. 

To a great many Presbyterians, the 
Celtic Cross means the fellowship of 
young people who have dedicated their 
lives to church work. Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson, who founded this organization 
in 1943, says that the selection of the 
name for the fellowship, The Celtic 
Cross, “was an effort to use the symbol 
more widely in the Church.” 

Since World War II, all Presbyterian 
chaplains receive Celtic crosses to carry 
with them, constant reminders in war- 
time of a higher allegiance to a Prince 
of Peace. 

The basic design of the Celtic cross 
has been held by an eminent psychologist 
to be the ultimate spiritual symbol for 
contemplation: a vertical, a horizontal, 
and a binding circle. Added to this, its 
surface patterns specify scenes and em- 
blems of our Christian heritage. 

For Christians of the Reformed faith, 
the Celtic cross is a victory-symbol of 
life over death, the promise of eternal 
life, of redemption and resurrection 
through faith in a Savior who is with us 
always. 


* 


ON SCOTTISH IONA ISLAND are the remains of Columba’s abbey. The greatest number of Celtic crosses ever assembled in 
= 3 one place, 360, stood on Iona. Famous St. Martin’s Cross still stands near the monastery. Iona means “burial place of kings.” 
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The World Scene: 
A New Christian Era? 


In a summer filled with politics, war, 
nationalism, and continuing Communist 
pressures, the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches of the world took pause to find 
out where they were heading. 

In three great conferences—all held in 
Europe—church leaders from every con- 
tinent met together to discuss their mis- 
sionary and refugee obligations, their 
relations with East and West, their dif- 
ferences, and their common goals. 

Not all of the churches were able to 
come to these meetings. Increasing op- 
position to the Christian Church in East 
Germany (see page 26) cut representa- 
tion from that area to a handful. Dele- 
gates from Central Europe were few. 
One of the most impressive moments 
during the meetings occurred in Wil- 
lingen, Germany, when members of the 
Fifth World Missionary Conference 
bowed their heads in silent prayer after 
the roll call on China went unanswered. 
And at Hannover, Germany, delegates 
to the second assembly of the Lutheran 
Federation heard their new presi- 
dent, German Bishop Hans Lilje, pray 
for oppressed Christians everywhere. 

At Willingen, more than two hundred 





church leaders from fifty countries 
pushed aside denominational differences 
to Jeclare that “The day of missions as 
we have known them is at an end.” They 
discussed dropping the terms “foreign 
missions” and “older and younger 
churches” because they realized that the 
missionary task was world-wide and was 
the responsibility of all churches. 

They rejected the idea of retreat un- 
der the forces of totalitarianism and 
urged a deeper study of Communism in 
order to combat it with positive Chris- 
tianity. They warned against “splitting 
into manifold confessional groups,” and 
asked that special interracial, interde- 
nominational teams of missionaries from 
Africa and Asia, as well as from 
America and Europe, be sent out to 
new fields. 

The conference also recommended 
that missionaries give greater authority 
to national Christians of the countries 
in which they served. And, indicative of 
the fact that only about half of the dele- 
gates were white, the group suggested 
an exchange program between western 
missionaries and those from Asia and 
Africa. 

In Hannover, the world’s Lutherans 
met together for the second time to study 
the refugee problem and to strengthen 








their ties as the largest Protestant 
fessional group. Here again differeng 
were submerged, and the majority 
it clear that they would not tole 
Communist attempts to splinter the 
ranks, especially in East Germany, 
By creating new departments of 
theran World Service, World Mission 
and Theology, the Lutheran Wo 
Federation’s General Assembly shows 
its desire to work through all of its fifh 
two member churches. Whether t 
formation of these agencies will weake 
the Lutheran contribution to the Wo 
Council of Churches remains to be see 
But in the formation of Lutheran Wo 
Service, the Assembly delegates ga 
notice that the refugee problem is f 
from over. Its main task will be to he 
the thousands of people still homeless. 
In Lund, Sweden, the main object « 
the Third World Conference on Fail 
and Order was to discuss the difference 
between churches. This meeting, whic 
ended late last month (for a report oni 
see next page) produced less in the wa 
of results than Willingen or Hannover 
but perhaps will be remembered longe: 


Through it, as through the others, weal 


a feeling of camaraderie and comme 
purpose which could presage a new é 
in the Holy Catholic Church. 
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Dr. Douglas Horton of the Congregational Christian 
Churches was one of several Americans presented to King 
Gustav VI and Queen Louise of Sweden (left) at Lund. 


Princeton Seminary’s Dr. John Mackay, chairman of this 
summer's World Missionary Conference, answers qué 
from Dr. David Moses, president of a college in Indie 
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@ Report from Sweden 





Lund: City of Questions 


The five delegates from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. came 
away from the Lund Conference on 
Faith and Order in very much the 
same state of mind as the 215 other 
delegates from churches all over the 
world. They had spent the last two 
weeks of August trying to under- 
stand other points of view on the 
nature of the Christian Church in 
order to help draw all together into 
the greater unity which all recognize 
to be the will of God. 


They were asking questions, some 
hopeful questions-and other rather 
discouraging questions. Questions 
such as these: 

Did Lund mark a step forward in 
the understanding among churchmen 
when compared to the results of pre- 
vious Faith and Order conferences 
(Lausanne, 1925, and Edinburgh, 
1937)? 

Is there any real hope of forming 
a more united Church in the face of 
the challenges of secularism and 
totalitarianism all over the world? 

Can catholic (Anglo-Catholic and 
Orthodox) and evangelical under- 
standing and practice of the Chris- 
tian faith really be put into harmony? 

Does a clearer theological under- 
standing of another's faith and order 
bridge or deepen the gulfs between 
the churches? 


Lund has so far not provided 
many answers. The conference 
worked very hard for the whole two 
weeks to produce the report which 
will be available in print in October 
or November, The delegates were so 
close to that report, hammered out 
in section meetings and plenary ses- 
sions, that they could not judge 
whether it was even as good as the 
preliminary material proposed since 
1937 by the working committees of 
the Faith and Order Commission. 
The latter documents formed the 
basis of agenda and discussion. 


This was the first Faith and Order 
Conference which grappled with the 
central cause of our divisions, the 
doctrine of the Church itself. This 
was the first Faith and Order con- 
ference which was not dominated by 
an outstanding personality—Bishop 


Brent at Lausanne and William 
Temple at Edinburgh. 

This was the first Faith and Order 
Conference to direct real attention 
to the “nontheological” social and 
cultural factors which cause and con- 
tinue our divisions. 


The balance of influence at Lund 
seemed definitely to be shifting from 
the predominance of Anglican lead- 
ership of the past towards the con- 
tinent of Europe and the United 
States. A new Secretary was elected, 
Robert Nelson, an American Method- 
ist. Archbishop Yngve Brilioth, Lu- 
theran Primate of Sweden, was 
elected president of the new Commis- 
sion of eighty-five which will carry on 
the work. Professor L. J. Trinterud of 
McCormick Seminary, of the Presby- 
terian U.S.A. delegation, was elected 
to the Commission and to its working 
committee of twenty-five. Professor 
John Thomas of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. and Professor T. M. 
Taylor of the United Presbyterian 
Church were also elected to the Com- 
mission. In addition, Dr. John Mackay 
as president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (or his deputy) will 
be another American Presbyterian on 
the Commission, 


The Faith and Order movement, 
by its own action, definitely integrated 
itself into the organization of the 
World Council of Churches. This was 
new and important. 

There were many inspiring mo- 
ments of common worship in the 
great Romanesque Cathedral at 
Lund. The King and Queen of 
Sweden attended the colorful confer- 
ence service on Sunday evening, 
August 24. Many new friends were 
made, Old friendships were renewed 
across the denominational and con- 
fessional barriers and even across the 
Iron Curtain boundary, Czechs, Hun- 
garians, and East Germans were in 
attendance. 


But the Lund conference is still 
basically a place of = rather 
than events. In the official report the 
high point seemed to me to be 
reached in the document in Chapter 
II, “Christ and His Church.” The 
passage reads: 
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“When we place ourselves in our 
Churches under his [Christ's] judg- 
ment, and in obedience to his calling 
and his sending, we shall know that 
we cannot manifest our unity and 
share in his fullness without being 
changed. Some of us who have been 
assured that we possess the true order 
and the true Sacraments will find 
ourselves called to give its rightful 
place to the preaching of the Living 
Word. Some who have neglected the 
sacraments will be confronted by him 
who humbled himself in Baptism and 
broke bread and shared the cup to 
make us partakers of his passion and 
death. Those who have sought to 
show forth the glory of the Church 
as the Body and Bride of Christ must 
stand under the judgment of his 
simplicity and servanthood. Churches 
which have valued little his prayer 
that the oneness of his people be 
made manifest to men will be sum- 
moned to make his prayer their own. 
Churches complacent in the face of 
racial divisions in the body [of Christ] 
will be brought to repentence by him 
in whom bond and free, Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, are 
one, Churches which have stressed 
one-sidedly that God in his Church 
gives himself to men will be reminded 
that Christ in his humanity offered 
himself to the Father. Those who are 
ever looking backward and have ac- 
cumulated much precious ecclesiasti- 
cal baggage will perhaps be shown 
that pilgrims must travel light and 
that, if we are to share at last in the 
great Supper, we must let go much 
that we treasure. Churches settled 
and self-assured will have to hear 
again the Lord’s heart-broken con- 
cern for the sheep without a shepherd 
and know that to be his Church is to 
share in his world-embracing mission. 
Churches, too much at home in the 
World, will hear themselves called 
out of the world. Churches too much 
wrapped up in their own piety or their 
own survival will see again him who 
identified himself with the deprived 
and the oppressed.” 


But are we willing thus to place 
ourselves under the judgment of Jesus 
Christ? 


—EvuGENE Carson BLAKE 
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A feature length motion picture of 
gripping intensity — an inspiring les- 
son ebout CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


Wealthy, eccentric, an old man is conspired 
against by relatives — accused by friends and 
family of mental incompetence — humiliated 


prom 


through a court trial because he believed that | 


“All I Have Belongs To God!” 

A powerful lesson in Christian Stewardship 
that will leave a never-to-be-forgotten im- 
pression on mind and heart! 


16 mm. Sound Bleck and White 
61 Minutes Renta! $17.50 


PLAN FOR AN EARLY SHOWING! 
Ask your visual aids dealer or denominational 
bookstore— or write direct. 


yee Other Concordia Productions vy 
K Torn Between These Two . . . Dor- 
img mother learns that Christian 
Love reaches beyond family ties. 
Tammy ...A small child points the : 
way to salvation. 
Reaching From Heaven . . . God 
uses ordinary people to accomplish 
His purpose in the lives of others. 
Power Of God ... Problems of mod- 
ern life solwed by the Word of God. 
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New Bible Version 
Out This Month 


One of the most historic religious 
events of the twentieth century will take 
place on September 30, when the new 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
will reach bookstands throughout the 
United States. 

Coinciding with the 500th anniver- 
sary of the Gutenberg Bible, the world’s 
| first printed book, the new version is the 
result of fifteen years of inténse research 
by the nation’s most learned Bible schol- 
ars. Under the chairmanship of Dr, 
Luther A. Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament was is- 
sued in 1946. The new version contains 
the complete Bible of sixty-six books. 

The project was undertaken in 1937 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
now a division of the National Council 
of Churches. One reason was that arche- 
| clogists had discovered a number of 
manuscripts shedding new light on many 
| Bible passages. These proved that the 

| Bible had been originally written in the 
| Greek language of everyday usage, in- 
| stead of the formal Greek used by Plato 
}and Sophocles. For hundreds of years, 
Bible translators made the mistake of 
| applying classical rules, with the result 
that they often produced awkward, even 
incorrect, renditions. 
Another reason for the new version 
jis that much of the vocabulary of the 
| King James Version and other standard 
| versions has changed in meaning. The 
|mnew version contains more than three 


| hundred w ords which the editors have 








used to replace words in the King James 
Version that are now obsolete or haye 
almost completely changed meaning, 

The publication date of the new ver. 
sion will be celebrated by Protestant 
churches as Bible Observance Day, and 
the week of September 28 to October §, 
as Bible Observance Week. On the eve. 
ning of September 30, the National 
Council and the Washington Chureh 
Federation plan a special service in the 
Armory in Washington. Other large city 
observances are scheduled on September 
30 in Indianapolis, Birmingham, Mont. 
gomery, and San Diego. Over 2,60 
communities have announced plans for 
special celebrations. 

On that date, also, the United States 
Post Office will issue a new three-cent 
stamp marking the 500th anniversary of 
the Gutenberg Bible. This was the book 
chosen by Johannes Gutenberg as the 
first important volume to be set in his 
newly invented movable type. 

While the pioneer printer owed 
money most of his life, his first editions 
are now priceless. Only forty-six known 
copies exist. One of these belongs to the 
Library of Congress and is valued at 
half a million dollars. It is the only copy 
in this country which is printed on vel- 
lum—that is, calfskin—instead of paper. 

In connection with the national Bible 
Week observance, the Library of Con- 
gress is placing its copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible on exhibit. It will also display hun- 
dreds of other Bibles in nearly every 
language. The Bible has now been 
printed in more than 2,000 languages 
and dialects. In the Library of Congress 
collection there are more than 1,800 
Bibles. 


_ National Council of Churches executives Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert (left) and Dr. 
| Rey G. Ross examine plates of new Revised Standard Version of the Bibie, sponsored 
by Council and published this month. Initial run of a million copies required mort 
|than 1,000 tons of paper, 140 tons of binders’ board, and 2,000 gallons of ink 
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The Church in Colombia: 
More Attacks, No Freedom 


Despite reports of possible compro- 
mises and a rather odd denial of the 
persecution of Protestants in Colombia 
by the Vatican paper, Osservatore Ro- 
mano, the Colombia situation still 
seemed to rest on two questions: is the 
persecution still going on and is there 
any sign of religious freedom in that 
conflict-torn South American country? 

The answers to both questions didn’t 
offer the nation’s long-suffering evangeli- 
cals much help this month. 

According to reports reaching Presby- 
terian Life a fortnight ago, at least two 
more Colombian Protestants have been 
killed because of their faith, Two Ameri- 
can citizens, one an Alliance missionary 
and one a Pentecostal missionary, have 
been assaulted in southern Colombia. A 
Protestant church in Buga, Department 
of Valle, was attacked last month during 
a Sunday service by three men who 
overturned benches and the pulpit and 
destroyed hymnbooks. And there have 
been at least twenty more cases of perse- 
cution in the past two months. 

The Vatican journal Osservatore 
Romano declared in a story on July 15 
that the charges of persecution presented 
to the world by the Evangelical Con- 
federation of Colombia (CEDEC) were 
“unfounded” and that careful investiga- 
tion of the facts had demonstrated that 
the “accusations were false.” Unfortun- 
ately for the Vatican and Pope Pius, who 
earlier issued a statement asking for in- 
ternal peace in Colombia, so far there 
has not been one shred of evidence that 
any kind of investigation has been made 
by any Roman Catholic authorities of 
the more than 450 documented cases of 
persecution in the past three years—more 
than a hundred of which have occurred 
in the past eight months. The United 
States Embassy in Colombia, as far as 
is known, has received a formal reply to 
only one of four protest notes presented 
to the Colombian government—and that 
reply was only a gesture. 

One of the most blatant attacks on 
Protestant church property—the March 
stoning of the Presbyterian Church in 
the city of Ibague (see P.L., May 24) in- 
stigated by Roman Catholic priests — 
would have been a most convenient one 
to investigate. Ibague Presbyterian mis- 
Sionary Aulden Coble had this to say 
late last month, almost half a year after 
the attack: “Of course the reported in- 
vestigations . . . are a lie. The Ibague 
church stoning, which involved priests, 
Is a good case to cite. The windows were 
left for three months to see if any gov- 
ermment or ecclesiastical investigation 
might be made. There was none.” This 
was one of the attacks reported to the 
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Coming September 30.... 
Volume | 


General and Old Testament Articles; 


Genesis; Exodus 
of 


Christendom’s 
Most Comprehensive 
Commentary 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


12 Volumes 


For every reader of the Bible, for every teacher, student, 
and preacher—this is one of the most important of all twelve 
volumes of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. It brings the 
entire commentary on Genesis and Exodus, and 436 pages 
of General and Old Testament articles—an unsurpassed 
introduction to the Bible as a whole and to the Old Testament. 





“The best in contemporary scholarship . . . 


bringing into brighter light and sharper focus 
the eternal truths of God.”—Monday Morning. 

The complete texts of both the King 
James and the new Revised Standard 
Versions of the Bible are used in paral- 
lel columns throughout THE INTER- 
PRETER’S BIBLE. 





NOTE: From October, 1952, through March, 1953, 
the International Uniform Sunday School Lessons 
will be on “Matthew—Gospel of the Christian Life.” 
Here Volume VII of THE INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE, containing more than 220 pages of General 
Articles on the New Testament and the complete 
commentary on Matthew and Mark, will be of in- 
valuable help. 





Volume |—Ready September 30—1130 Pages—6% x 10 Inches—$8.75 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Volume Vil... . 


New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 
944 Pages—6% x 10 Inches—$8.75 


Volume Vill. . . 


Luke; John 
824 Pages—6% x 10 Inches—$8.75 


Send for the complete story .. . 


Your Presbyterian Bookstore will send you this detailed, illustrated 
prospectus giving complete information about THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
—sample pages, plan and scope, editors and writers, publication 
schedule, and standing order plan. Write for your free copy today! 


Please send me the prospectus on THE INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE, published by Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


Name 





Address. 








Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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HE BOYS OF THE 


SIN CAN CLASS 


HESE are the boys of the tin can class—school boys at the 

mission station of Foulassi of the West Africa Missions, Cam- 
eroun. They were nicknamed the boys of the tin can class because 
they like the empty tin cans in which the missionary’s food comes 
from America. 


George Anker, a missionary at Foulassi, hit upon the unique 
idea of using empty tin cans as rewards for the boys, if they 
would come to him on Sundays and learn Bible verses. 


Every Sunday after Church he helps them learn Bible verses. 
After they have rehearsed the verses, Mr. Anker asks them to 
pick the boy whom they think has been the best learner on that 
day, and this lucky boy gets first choice of all the tin cans. 


TIN CANS AND ANNUITIES 


The valuable spiritual training which our missionary friend, 
Mr. Anker, is doing with his class and the natives around Foulassi 
has been made possible, partly by your annuity gifts. 


You can have a share in the widespread work of FOREIGN 
MISSIONS in 32 other countries by buying an Annuity contract 
... You not only help others, but assure for yourself a guaran- 
teed life income with an annual income as high as $70 for each 
$1000 given the work. 


Find out more about this safe, easily-arranged investment that 
guarantees regular unchanging returns. Gain comforting security 
for the rest of your life and at the same time help missionary 
work. There is no more satisfying investment than a Presbyterian 
Annuity. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Tee ee) ee el, 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


1 om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 





would receive, my date of birth being 


: month da eor 
At present, | am most interested in id ’ 


0D Board of National Missions © Board of Foreign Missions 
D Board of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 


Nome 





Address 
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Colombian government by the Unite 
States Ambassador. 

As far as any hope for true religiow 
freedom in Colombia is concerned, here 
is Mr. Coble’s report on that situa 
tion: 

“Today’s (August 26) El Siglo (semi. 
official government paper) has a front 
page article showing photos of the 
Bishops of Ibague and Pasto. Reporter 
had interviewed them for comments on 
a radio address of August 20 delivered 
by the country’s Chancellor Carrizosa, 
The Chancellor had declared to the na 
tion that liberty of worship is guaran. 
teed. He went on to say, “Liberty of wor. 
ship is clearly distinct from liberty of 
speech manifested through the spoken 
word or the press. When it is exercised 
to indoctrinate people outside of a place 
of worship, it becomes a public ae 
which cannot be confused with an ae 
of worship. In no case could we under. 
stand the natural faculty of man to freely 
worship God as the freedom to propa- 
gate all doctrines at any time and by any 
means outside of churches or chapels’ 

“The liberal press, of course, ha 
taken issue with Carrizosa’s interpreta- 
tion of liberty of worship. The Bishops 
support him in strong terms. Monsignor 
Rodriguez Andrade of Ibague says in 
the article of today, “Liberty of worship 
is a very serious error condemned by the 
holy church . . . it refers only to the er 
ercise of worship, to liturgical rites and 
nothing more. Other activities—for ex 
ample, schools, seminaries, printing es- 
tablishments, the travels of heretical 
apostles to the towns and open country, 
tracts, books, and denominational paper 
—all that is not worship inside of their so- 
called churches—all such is sectarian ex 
cess and abuse and merits penal sanction 
. . . While the heterodox present Consti- 
tution is law in Colombia, the sectarians 
should be shut up in their famous 
churches and only there practice their 
ceremonies, their bleak and sadly ridie- 
ulous rites. Active and malevolent propa- 
ganda is prohibited.’ 

“Bishop Botero Gonzalez of Pasto 
says, ‘Liberty of worship is a perversion 
of freedom and consequently the State 
cannot allow freedom to worship God or 
not worship him. It cannot agree to the 
same rights for all religions without giv- 
ing consideration to its people.’ 

“My translations are made right from 
the article in El Siglo—and although they 
are selections from longer statements by 
the clerics, they give the important ideas 
of these representatiyes of the Colom- 
bian hierarchy on freedom of worship. 

Presbyterian Aulden Coble concludes: 

“If they should succeed in convincing 
the legal authorities that their interpre 
tation is the legal and constitutional one, 
you easily see what it would mean & 
almost all of our work.” 
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The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has 
nearly two and a half million members. 
According to a release by the office of the 
General Assembly, the Church had a net 
gain of 34.273 members during 1951, 
bringing the total membership to 
2,482,248. 

This figure was based strictly on the 
number of communicants in full stand- 
ing as of January 1. Actually, the Pres- 
byterian Church enrolled 112,084 new 
members by profession or by reaffirma- 
tion of faith during 1951. 

The Church now has 8,552 congrega- 
tions and 9,473 ministers grouped in 
259 presbyteries and thirty-eight synods. 

Church officers at the end of 1951 in- 
cluded 64,563 elders and 39,738 dea- 
cons, an increase of 1,865 elders and 
2,647 deacons. 

Theological students totaled 1,179; 
Sunday church school pupils, 1,516,355 
(a gain of 41,560). 


Disaster in Bakersfield 


Business was going on as usual on 
August 22 in the agricultural center of 
Bakersfield, California (35,000 popula- 
tion)—until 3:32 p.m. Pacific Daylight 
Time, Then the first tremors of Cali- 
fornia’s second major earthquake in 
thirty-two days shook the town. The 
front of the Tegler Hotel fell into the 
street, the roof of a department store 
caved in, foundations of buildings were 
jarred loose, and people ran screaming 
into the streets. Several persons were 
killed, and damage was estimated at 
$25,000,000. 

Among the buildings damaged was 
First Presbyterian Church, one of the 
two Presbyterian churches in town (the 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Christian, and Roman Catholic churches 
were also damaged). The church, 
erected in 1913 and rebuilt following a 
fire in 1922, is made of bricks covered 
with stucco. The quake cracked the north 
and south walls and shook loose the 
tower. Wreckers subsequently tore down 
both the walls and the tower. 

On the Sunday following the quake, 
church services were held on the lawn 
across the street from the church. A 
school building may be used in the 
future until the church can be either re- 
paired or rebuilt. 

The pastor of the struck First Church, 
Dr. Glenn D. Puder, said “We are really 
in a serious situation, faced with re- 
building the church at a cost of possibly 
$75,000, or of even having to tear down 
what is still standing and build an entire 
new church plant. It’s a staggering 
thought to our little congregation, some- 
thing we can’t face by ourselves. I know 
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we'll have the help and the prayers of 
the Church at large.” 

In an earlier earthquake in that area 
on July 21, another Presbyterian church 
was damaged. This church, the Glendale 
Presbyterian Church in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, lost a ten-ton chunk of concrete 
from its steeple. The concrete, loosened 
by the quake, crashed through the roof 
and smashed several pews. Plaster was 
scattered over the oF sna Cost of re- 
pair is estimated at between $25,000 
and $30,000. 


Earthquake damage surrounds the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bakersfield. 


World-Wide Communion 
To Be Held October 5 


Protestants throughout the world will 
unite in a common sacrament, the Lord’s 
Supper, on Sunday, October 5. The oc- 
casion is World-Wide Communion, one 
of the Christian Church’s most recent 
universal celebrations. 

Because of time differentes around 
the world, World-Wide Communion 
cannot be observed at the same time in 
all churches. Services begin in the Fiji 
Islands and. New Zealand, the first loca- 
tion on the other side of the interna- 
tional date line. When it is 11:00 a.m., 
Sunday, October 5, in Auckland, New 
Zealand, it’s 6:00 p.m., Saturday, Octo- 
ber 4, in New York City. But as the 
world swings around, and the hour of 
worship on October 5 arrives on each 
continent, members of almost all de- 
nominations will gather at the Lord’s 
table. 

World-Wide Communion was started 
seventeen years ago by three Presby- 
terian ministers, Dr. Raymon Kistler, 
Dr. Charles T. Leber, and Dr. Arthur 
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Dear Friends: 

Here is our way of supplementing the 
Curriculum Plan of our Board for pro- 
viding a library of Christian resources 
for each Sunday school pupil: 

The graduate from the Primary to 
Junior Department receives a fine copy 
of the Bible; from the Junior to the 
Junior-Hi Department, a copy of the 
Hymnal for Youth; from the Junior-Hi 
to the Senior-Hi Department, a copy of 
our Church Hymnal; from the Senior- 
Hi to the Adult Division, a year’s sub- 
scription to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

—Gorpon E. HERMANSON, 
Minister of Christian Education, 


First Church in Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


An advertisement in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire was responsible for the initiation 
of a missionary service project by sev- 
eral of our young people. Jeanne Marsh, 
a member of the junior-high church 
school class, noticed an advertisement 
inviting individuals or groups to sub- 
scribe for the support of an orphaned 
child overseas. 

After an exchange of correspondence, 
Jeanne and several of her friends — 
with the counsel of Mrs. James Foy, 
church school superintendent—decided 
to “adopt” a twelve-year-old Korean girl 
named Lee Bok-nam, who is being cared 
for at an island orphanage off the coast 
of south Korea. The primary department 
of the church school agreed to assist with 
the project, and a “Lee Bok-nam Club” 
was organized among the junior-high 
girls. One month the group put on a 
candy sale to help raise money for little 
Bok-nam, and another time they made 
and sold stuffed toys. And they have 
continued to send letters and gifts to 
their Korean friend. 


—Davw VanDyck, Pastor, 
Community Presbyterian Church, 
Hot Springs, Montana 


Here is a suggestion we have found 
very effective: We ask our people to 
bring their back copies of PRESBYTERIAN 
LirE to the church every few weeks. 
Then the pastor and the deacons dis- 
tribute them to nonmembers and other 
prospects, since the reading material is 
never outdated. We have discovered that 
to read it is to want it—and to want to 
belong to a Church that is so effectively 
doing the Lord’s work in so many places. 


—W. D. KvENz.I, Pastor 
First Church, Fairborn, Ohio 
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For families and for 
individuals who seek 
the presence of God 
in their daily living 


You and your family can have the feeling of strength, the sense 
of spiritual power, and the joy of a worldwide Christian fellow- 
ship if you will make daily devotions a part of your program. 


The Upper Room, with its daily scripture reading, meditation 
and prayer, is the world’s most widely used devotional guide. It 
is part of the ministry of fifty thousand churches. Seven million 
people around the world use it in their daily living. 


In the November-December issue are appropriate seasonal devo- 
tions leading up to and including Christmas. You can make 
Christmas more meaningful for you and yours this year by shar- 
ing this daily worship. 


Send your order now for the November-December issue of The Upper 
Room. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. Individual 
yearly subscriptions (6 issues) 50 cents, two years $1.00. 


Service men, too, like to use The 
Upper Room, especially when they 
know their families back home are 
joining them in the same devotions. 
For their convenience we publish the 
Pocket Edition, priced the same as 
the regular edition. Order the Pocket 
Edition for service men or young 
people away at school. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide. 
1908 Grand Ave., — 4, Tenn. 
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James K. Quay, Vice President 
INCETON SEMINARY, PRINCETON, N. J. 


1 
Earnest youth are still asking this old ques- 4 


tion. “The Christian Ministry” was God’s! yi. ou, ptimab cde tned aed 

answer to more than 400 now studying in * [7 the Story of Mary Robertson's “son” in Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. You may 4 ry Ginetes Dontenny ott qsnettins. 

share the joy of their Adventure for Christ. ; ieeed 
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H. Limouze. Looking for an antidote t 
the discouragement of the thirties and 
for a means of deepening the sense of 
reverence and high dignity of Com. 
munion, they suggested that all Presby. 
terian churches celebrate one special 
Lord’s Supper each year. They also 
asked that all Presbyterian foreign mis 
sionaries and their congregations take 
part. The Presbyterian General Assem. 
bly endorsed the call, and set the firs 
Sunday in October, 1937, as the first 
observance. 

It was not long until other denomina- 
tions began to follow the Presbyterian 
Church’s lead. In 1940, the U.S. Fed. 
eral Council of Churches (now a part of 
the National Council of Churches ) urged 
all its member churches to have Com- 
munion on the same Sunday. Soon 
church councils and federations in other 
parts of the world adopted the idea. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
has not undergone any change for it 
special adaptation in October, Each 
denomination and each church congm 
gation celebrates World-Wide Com 
munion in its own traditional way, 
Some communicants kneel at the altar 
rail to receive the elements; others 
main seated in the pews. Some receive 
the bread directly from the minister and 
the wine from a common Communién 
cup; others are served by elders and 
have individual cups. But many churches 
emphasize the symbolism of World-Wide 
Communion—a witness in a_ brokep 
world of an unbroken Christian felleg? 
ship. 

Dr. John T. Peters, secretary of Stew 
ardship and Promotion on the Pr 
terian General Council, states, “W. 
Wide Communion can be one of the 
most significant days in the life of a 
church. . . . In the Spirit of Christ, ia 
this great time of need, let us all come 
together as ‘one great fellowship of love 
throughout the whole wide earth’ as we 
meet at His table.” 


Reds Crack Down on 


East German Churches 


In a series of rapid moves restricting 
Christian activities in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany last month, Communist author- 
ities put an end to the period of rumors 
and speculation that has unsettled East 
Germany for the past half-year. 

Now it is evident beyond a doubt that 
a rigid campaign to control religion is 
under way. East German Christians are 
being isolated from contact with the 
West, and the churches are under heavy 
attack. 

Late in July, the East German gover 
ment went back on its promise to permit 
5,000 Soviet Zone Lutherans to attend 
the assembly of the Lutheran World 
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Federation in Hannover, West Germany, 
during the first week of August. This 
came as a Shock to Lutheran leaders in- 
side and outside of Germany. But only 
one churchman from the Eastern Zone 
received a permit to attend. 

In another move to isolate the 
churches, Protestant and Catholic clergy- 
men were forbidden to enter the “no- 
man’s land” set up along the border of 
East and West Germany by the Soviet 
Zone government (P.L., July 5). 

German Catholic Day observances 
planned for August 19-24 in Berlin were 
also curbed. The government banned all 
mass gatherings scheduled to take place 
in the Soviet Zone in connection with the 
observances, and cancelled permission 
for Catholic Day participants to be 
housed in East Berlin schools and other 
quarters. 

Within the Soviet Zone, antichurch 
moves were accelerated. 


After a worship service last month 
in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, these five Presby- 
terian laymen left by plane on a 
three-week mission to the Protestant 
churches of Europe. They will try to 
interpret American Protestantism to 
Europeans and bring back an under- 
standing of European Protestantism 
to Americans. They are scheduled to 
visit Germany, Holland, Belgium, 


France, Switzerland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Their first stop was at the giant 
German Evangelical Church Day 
rally meeting in Stuttgart last month. 
The trip is sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Church’s Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. From left are Charles Bynum, 





Presbyterian Laymen Visit Europe 


The Politburo of the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) Party requested the gov- 
ernment to dissolve all Evangelical stu- 
dent groups at East Germany colleges 
and universities on the charge that they 
are “disturbing the order at Soviet Zone 
universities and diverting the progres- 
sive element at these institutions from 
their intention to defend their country 
by means of arms.” 

According to the West German News 
Agency, the party is also planning ex- 
propriation of church properties and 
lands in Eastern Germany on a “charge” 
of “improper” administration, Under the 
plan, church activity will be limited 
strictly to the holding of religious serv- 
ices. Church-sponsored hospitals and 
other welfare institutions will be “elimi- 
nated” and deaconess and nursing or- 
ganizations replaced by state-sponsored 
associations. 

East German authorities also are ex- 


executive of the National Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, New York City; 
Lloyd Collins, vice-president of the 
Schroeder Machine Company, De- 
troit, Michigan, and president of the 
Michigan Council of Presbyterian 
Men; Albert E. Aitchison, farmer, 
Cascade, Iowa; Edmund S. Wolfe, 
president of the Bridgeport Housing 
Project in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and treasurer of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men; and Ernest 
Thomas, Jr., machinist and labor offi- 
cial, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. At 
right is Dr. George Cameron of St. 
John’s Church, Dundee, Scotland, 
who led the farewell worship service. 
The men will return this week. 
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pected to close the theological facilities 
in Soviet Zone universities and to estab- 
lish special government-controlled semi- 
naries, as has been done in other Com- 
munist countries. 

In a further blow against the Church, 
governments of at least three East Ger- 
man states have cut off their subsidies 
to Evangelical churches. 

Catholic parish offices have been for- 
bidden to distribute relief parcels from 
Catholics in other countries. 

Further tightening of control is ex- 
pected in the recreational youth program 
sponsored by the Evangelical and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches. In several dis- 
tricts of the Soviet Zone, youth camps 
have been closed by Communist authori- 
ties. 

In addition, Junge Welt, organ of the 
Communist Free German Youth, is de- 
manding a ban on the Junge Gemeinde 
| (Protestant Young Community) on the 
charge that it is an “illegal and peace- 
disturbing organization which is work- 
ing for the American intelligence serv- 
ice.” 

Jehovah’s Witnesses have reported 
the most severe treatment. More than 
eight hundred members of the sect are 
in East German jails, and eleven have 
| died as a result of ill-treatment. 





Hastings College Names 
Dale D. Welch President 


The election of Dr. Dale D. Welch 
as president of Presbyterian-related 
Hastings College was announced recent- 
ly. He succeeds educator Dr. William 
Marshall French, who resigned on June 
2 after ten years as president of the 
Hastings, Nebraska, school. 

Dr. Welch was reared on an Iowa 
farm, was graduated from the University 














of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, and f 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New ¥ 
He formerly served as president of 
University of Dubuque and of Alma 
lege and as vice-president of Whityy 
College. 

Naming him to the presidency, } 
Lainson, chairman of the Board 
Trustees, said, “He has had nine ye 
of teaching experience at the seconda 
and college levels, nine years of busing 
experience as an executive, and fq 
teen years of experience as a coll 
president. He is widely and favoralj 
known in educational circles and in 
Presbyterian Church. . . . We beli 
that he will provide Hastings Coll 
with the administrative, promotion 
and managerial skill that is needed 
make this excellent institution the fo 
most college of liberal arts in the State 
Nebraska.” 


New Curriculum: 


The Adults Advise 


From its beginning the Presbyten 
Church’s New Curriculum for Christi 
education—which this fall starts its fif 
year—has been based on the idea that 
should be produced by its users- 
pastors, teachers, and parents of the loa 
church. 

It has been more than two years sin 
adult Presbyterians began to stu 
Crossroads in Sunday church scho 
But the time had come, the Churdi 
Board of Christian Education felt earl 
this year, to find out how the classes a 
teachers were getting along. The Ba 
wanted some answers to questions th 


had to do with Biblical content, voc 


bulary, theological emphasis, conter 
porary problems, clarity of expressi¢ 
and adequacy of teaching helps. 


Adult class teachers peruse New Curriculum materials at Lake Forest conf 
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New Sickness and Accident Benefits 
Include $25 Weekly Payment Feature 








The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident 
or sickness .strikes. That's why the reliable North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men or women up 
to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year.for either 
men or women from 15 to 59 years old . . . only $18 
a year from 60 to 69 years . . . from ages 70 to 75 only 
$24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. 









No doctor’s examination required, merely your own 
statement as to your present health. ABSOLUTELY NO 
REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. 


This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
and women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
$25 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
from certain specified accidents and sicknesses: AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement: up to $25 cash for doc- 
tor bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor 
accident such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
death the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to your benefi- 
ciary. Accident benefits effective from date of policy. 
Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
cluding pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
femoval of appendix, hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
hey and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
first seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 


Pital. 


This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
subway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
tequires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 


















Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
are also insured In a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
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Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $25° 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80% —are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless. of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-six 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $22,000.000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age. whether you are young or old. 
male or female, you need this sensible, necessary pro- 
tection. Get full details about this new policy by send- 
ing for the revealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” 
The booklet is absolutely free. It will be mailed with- 
out charge or obligation of any kind. We suggest you 
get your free copy by mailing the coupon to Premier 
Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 953, 
Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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Consequently the Adult Curriculum 
Advisory Conference was set up at Lake 


| Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
|during the week of July 13-18. Some 


thirty people from six states—Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin—were invited to attend. They 
were housewives; teachers; professors; 
a roll grinder in a steel mill; several in- 
surance agents; an electrical engineer; a 
clerk; a mechanical maintenance fore- 
man; an assistant postmaster; a sales 
manager; a lawyer; an art librarian. 

But they had one thing in common. 
They were all teachers of adult classes. 
They represented all kinds and sizes of 
congregations. They were all enthusi- 
astic, willing to work long, hard hours 
during the six-day conference period, 
as they scrutinized with care the lessons 
in two typical issues of Crossroads and 
Westminster Teacher and made their 
suggestions for improvements. Many 
attended during their vacations. 

Curriculum editors and Christian Edu- 
cation staff members served as chairmen 
and advisers. They, however, kept out of 
the discussions. 

As background for their careful analy- 
sis, the group constantly referred to a 
questionnaire just completed. The ques- 
tionnaire had gone out to all churches 
using the adult curriculum. Replies had 
been carefully tabulated, yielding a fund 
of valuable information about adult 


classes concerning their size, how th 
are divided as to sex, how many use th 
Christian Faith and Life lessons apg 
how many use Uniform Lessons, wha 
kind of educational background 
teachers have, what teaching method 
they use, how much time they spend ig 
class and on lesson preparation, and how 
teachers and pupils like the lessons, 

The Adult Curriculum Advisory Con. 
ference and the questionnaire were the 
latest phase of a program of continuing 
research. In the fall of 1950 a conference 
similar to the one held this summer a 
Lake Forest took place in Atlantic City, 
attended by eighty- -three teachers of 
kindergarten, primary, junior high, and 
senior young people. As a result, many 
significant improvements were incor 
porated into the curriculum materials, 

The adult magazines, some of the 
newest additions to the New Curriculum, 
got their turn at Lake Forest. According 
to the conference group, the “great prob- 
lem” seemed to be how to make the le. 
son material inviting, interesting, and 
readable to the people for whom it is 
printed, without reducing the quality 
and depth. And while there was criticism 
of abstract ideas and difficult words, no- 
body wanted to sacrifice content, This 
point was emphasized again and again. 
The findings of this conference will be 
used as a basis for further improvement 
in the Adult Curriculum. 








The Reverend Carroll L. Shuster (second from right) was inducted recently as execu 
tive secretary of the Presbyterian Church’s fastest growing region—the Synod of 
California, Southern Area. Guest speaker at the ceremony, held in San Marino Com | 
munity Presbyterian Church, was General Assembly Moderator Hermann N. M 
(center). Dr. Glenn W. Moore (right), whom Mr. Shuster succeeds in the Calife 
post, brought greetings from the Presbyterian Church’s General Council, of w 
he is secretary. Standing at left are Dr. Thomas Holden, executive secretary 
stated clerk of the Synod, and Dr. David McMartin, moderator, Mr. Shuster’s 


responsibilities cover an area including 100,000 Presbyterians in 207 congregations Ge 
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Going home. Boys and girls line up for seats on homeward-bound buses at the 
Presbyterian Church day camp held at rural church in eastern Pennsylvania. 





we win and train the youth, we will lose 
the struggle for the mind and spirit of 
this generation . 

During the year, the Board will 
strengthen its work with children, youth, 
and students through a variety of proj- 
ects. These will relate to the curriculum 
for church school classes; youth fellow- 
ships; work with youth in schools, camps 
and conferences, caravans and work- 
camps; and Christian education and 
evangelism in institutions of higher 
learning, in student centers, and with 
students in local churches. Exchanges of 
student workers in American universities 
with those in foreign schools are also 
being considered. 

“It must be emphasized that student 
work must be Church work,” the report 
stated. “The danger of a student Chris- 
tian work unrelated to the Church can be 
seen in developments in China and 
India where the student Christian move- | 
ments became almost completely sepa- 
rated from the Church.” 


Church Launches First 
Day Camping Experiment 

A new experiment in church camping 
ended successfully last month at a pleas- | 
antly bucolic setting in Hartsville, Penn- | 
sylvania. 

Sponsored by the First Presbyterian | 
Church of Germantown, the Church Day | 
Camp made an overwhelming hit with | 
Germantown youngsters from the ages | 
of four to twelve. Although this was the | 
first year for the camp, enrollment aver- | 
aged around eighty-five a week, and 180 
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NEW Model 2C2: Two 61- 

note manual keyboards; full 

32-note pedal board. A. G. 0. 
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.» Try it and You'll Agree NEW Model 2E: Two 61- 

- “ note manual keyboards, 18- 

A private demonstration of these NEW model ose pedal board. Built-in 
Connsonatas, for you and your church organ 
committee — will enable you to see, hear and 
play America’s biggest value in organs. . . get 
the facts! We urge you to compare Connsonata 
in every detail . . . no other organ offers so much 
for the money. Send for free literature and name 

of your dealer today. No obligation. 

CONNSONATA, Division of 


C. G. Conn Ltd., 
W Model 1E: Single 61- 
Elkhart, Ind. = fren heyboard; 18- 


Dept. 924 note pedal board. 


“The C ta is a develop t of the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Laboratories of C. G. Conn Ltd., world’s lar- 
gest manufacturers of band and orchestra instruments and 
specialists in musical tone for three-quarters of a century. 











From Bede and Wycliffe to 
the Revised Standard Version 


we 


IR 
. THE WORD OF LIFE IN LIVING LANGUAGE 


By HERBERT GORDON MAY. The fascinating 
history of the many English translations of the Bible, 
and of the men who for 1,000 years have worked to 
make the Scriptures more meaningful to their own 
time . . . from the first fragmentary translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, to the Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Cover- 
dale Bibles, the Genevan Bible (the Bible of the 
Pilgrim Fathers), the Bishops’ and King James Bi- 
bles, and down to the startling advances in Bible 
scholarship in the last few centuries, including the 
As ail 4 Revised Standard Version. The author is one of the 
bookstores, : editors of the R.S.V. and devotes two chapters of his 
THE WESTMINSTER book to it. Coming Sept. 22, $2.75 
PRESS, Philadelphia 7 


NEWS OF YOUTH 


children in all attended during the 
month period. The children could 
tend for a minimum of two weeks, } 
once started, most stayed the rest of { 
summer unless their families had maj 
other vacation plans. 

The whole community of Germ, 
town helped with the camp, from th 
trustees of the First Church, who t 
youth minister Gordon E. Hermans 
not to worry about expenses—the cay 
idea was so good—to a local auto deals 
who rented the church a car at a nomiy 
fee. A nurse was in constant attendang 
and the Germantown Hospital’s board, 
managers was so intrigued with the ide 
that it provided all the needed medic 
supplies without charge. 

Open to children of all denomination 
the camp replaced the church’s forme 
vacation church school which, Mr. Her 
manson said, was “,. . dying. Day camp 
are old and popular, but a church dy 
camp is new. This was an attempt a 
our part to combine the best in vacatia 
church school with the best in day camp! 
ing. Needless to say, we are delighted 
with the enthusiastic reception our 1 
program has received. We expect tob 
swamped next year.” 

Every day two buses collected th 
children at nine and took them sixteen 
miles into the country to the Neshaminy 
Warwick Presbyterian Church ground 
in Hartsville. Historic Neshaminy-Wa 
wick owns a fifteen-acre property witl 
creek, fields, and horses. 

As often as the weather was clea, 
the children sat on the lawn for thei 
morning Bible study and worship, Lund 
and a rest period followed, and in th 
afternoon, handcraft, hikes, nature stv: 
dies, and recreation, At four o'clock the 
buses were loaded, and tired, hungy, 
and happy young fry were once again 
delivered safely to their parents. 

Results of the curriculum were often 
unexpected. Occasionally, the counselos 
took the children to see the animals m 
adjacent farms, where it was discovered 
that a number of the boys and girls had 
never seen cows before. One little gil 
who had spied cows in a field on the way 
to camp insisted on riding “on the cow 
side” of the bus when the time came to 
go home so that she might have another 
glimpse of the fascinating creatures. 

But perhaps the most loyal cam 
was a seven-year-old who lived aa 
Though he had his own pony and his 
parents had a private swimming 
the camp became his waking and s 
ing thought. And‘on one rainy morning 
when a cloudburst flooded the area, he 
appeared at his parents’ bedside at 6 
A.M., dressed in pajamas, slicker, and 
boots, ready to give the camp all th 
support it might need on such a luckles 





day. 
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hillside above the church site. This church, employing 
its own pastor and Bible woman, is typical of the 
hundreds of refugee church groups. 

Each week Mrs. Adams hears of Christians newly 
arrived from north of the fighting lines. Their 
heartrending stories come out only when requested, 
and then they are accompanied by quiet smiles and 
expressions of gratitude that conditions have im- 
proved. 

Under the leadership of the Reverend Ha Young 
Youn, former pastor of one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches in North Korea, North Korean prisoners of 
war are learning to read. 

More than one-fourth of the prisoners were illiter- 
ate until Mr. Youn introduced the Laubach method 
of teaching them to read. Mr. Youn, formerly a 
representative of the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature of the National Council of 
Churches, joined the U.S. Information Service after 
the evacuation of Seoul. 

Members of the prisoner-of-war church in Korea 

: . = neue cee recently presented to the Board of Foreign Missions 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, Foreign Missions secretary a shield fashioned from sardine cans and other bits of 
for Korea, holds plaque given Church by prisoners. metal. They gave the gift in gratitude for the work 
which Presbyterian missionaries Harold Voekel and 
° Earle Woodberry are doing as chaplains. The in- 
Encouraging N otes Fr om scription reads, “Greetings Presbyterian Church 

U.S.A. Korean P.O.W. Church.” 

Korea 


From the midst of a country torn by war, disease, 
and displacement, come words of encouragement con- 
cerning the Church. 

“Numerically and spiritually the Church in Korea 
is stronger than at any time in its history,” writes Mrs. 
Edward Adams, who returned to that land four months 
ago with her husband, who is field secretary in Korea 
for the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Christian schools are carrying on under difficult 
circumstances, Mrs. Adams reports. Chosun Christian 
University has just dedicated temporary wooden 
buildings on an island in Pusan harbor. Ewha 
Women’s University is housed in back of the tem- 
porary capitol buildings. Mrs. Pillai Kim Choi, former 
principal of Chungsin Girls’ Middle School at Seoul, 
has gathered 250 high-school girls refugeeing in 
Pusan into lean-to classrooms to continue their educa- 
tion. 

One in every seven of the population has active 
tuberculosis; thousands of refugees have no adequate 
housing; there is much squalor and ugliness; yet life 
goes on with a forward look. 

The churches-in-exile are numerous, One refugee 
church of 500 members is meeting in a former 
Buddhist temple in Pusan. Another 4,000-member 
church from Seoul gathers regularly for worship in 
Taegu. In a village near Pusan, refugee Christians are 
meeting under a tent with wooden side walls. But they 
won't meet there for long. Already the foundation, 
walls, and arched window frames of a new First 
Presbyterian Church are in place, and stone is being Dr, and Mrs, Edward Adams are together 
quarried by members of the congregation from the again in Korea. 
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ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. Pl, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, iil. 








CROSS and - 
CANDLESTICKS 


Cross in rich wal- 
nut; beautiful lac- 
quer finish. 15 in. 


high. Matching can- 
includ 

today $16 
BALTIMORE 23, MD. 








dlesticks, 64% in. 
high. Candles not 
Mail 
check 
BAIRD fomoany 
2409 W. Baltimore St. 
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ROBES 
Cheotr and Pulpit 
. 
Add Visual Beauty 
to Spiritual Beauty 
A complete selection of styles and 
"4 materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 


(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes) . 
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STAINED GLASS { 
Bronze Tablets 
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Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 
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CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 

only $8,000 installed 
Pion « Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 
Other types of carillons evailable. 
Witte today fer Gee cetimaip er SED exp Gasten 
store to see it on 

WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 

16 Ashburton Place, ( 118 ) Boston 8, Mass. 

















RADIO AND TV 


Women on the Air 


Many students, young women as well 
as men, have asked me about opportu- 
nities in broadcasting. The girls want 
to know how a woman gets her foot in 
the radio-TV door. For an answer, I 
turned to four Presbyterian women 
whose names are well known in the 
communications world and learned that 
the “open sesame” for them came 
through church dramatics, church mu- 
sic, secretarial work, or school teaching. 

How did Doris Corwith, who had 
been teaching high-school English, get 
her job with the National Broadcasting 
Company? She says that it was because 
she walked in at the psychological mo- 
ment. The network wanted an able 
speaker to go about the country lectur- 
ing on all phases of radio before hun- 
dreds of civic organizations, women’s 
clubs, schools, and colleges. So, im- 
pressed with Mrs. Corwith’s public- 
speaking record as president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, 1939-40, 
they invited her to do this work and 
created the position for her. She then 
moved to the Public Affairs department 
and has been promoted recently to the 
important post of Supervisor of Public 
Affairs of N.B.C. She is responsible for 
the coordination of all political speeches 
carried by the network, as well as talks 
by all important nonpolitical personali- 
ties and for all religious radio broadcasts. 

She works with representatives of all 
political parties and all religious faiths 
and has developed the high degree of 
diplomacy required. She has taught 
radio courses at both Columbia Uni- 
versity and Barnard College. Doris and 
her husband, George, live in Rockville 
Center, Long Island, where they are 


active members of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Judith Waller, quiet and unassuming 
in manner, is described by a friend as 
“a small, gray-haired dynamo of creative 
energy.” For thirty years she has been a 
broadcaster, beginning as the manager of 
the new, tiny, 250-watt station WMAQ 
in Chicago in 1922. Before that she had 
graduated from the Oak Park, Illinois, 
high school and gone to work as a sec- 
retary, first in a Chicago publishing firm, 
then in an advertising agency. She won 
such a reputation in both publishing and 
advertising circles as a “go-getter” that, 
even though she knew nothing about 
radio, she was picked to head the fledg- 
ling station. As the enterprising manager 
of WMAQ, she chalked up an enviable 
record of broadcasting “firsts.” She 
arranged for the first regular series of 
play-by-play broadcasts of major-league 
baseball games. She introduced scores 
of cultural features to the listening audi- 
ence—the University of Chicago Round 
Table, the first musical appreciation 
hour, programs developed exclusively 
for children, and programs designed for 
classroom listening in Chicago public 
schools. 

When the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany purchased WMAQ in 1931 Miss 
Waller became the network’s midwest 
director of public affairs and education. 
Through the twenty years that followed, 
her name has become synonymous with 
radio’s uphill fight to achieve cultural 
dignity. Her widely used textbook, Radio, 
the Fifth Estate, has become a broad- 
casting classic. 

Ola Hiller had the first eight years of 
her formal education in a one-room coun- 











Ola Hiller 


Pressytenian Live 
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try school and her last year in the Uni- 

versity of Michigan, which awarded her 
a Master of Arts degree. In the rural 
school, she played the old reed organ, 
spoke pieces and sang for every special- 
day program in school and Sunday 
school. In high school and college, she 
was always a member of the debating 
team and choral groups. She earned most 
of her clothes for high school and college 
by play:ag the pipe organ in the Almont, 
Michigan, Congregational Church and 
the piano in the local theater. 

Early in her career of teaching high- 
school mathematics, English, and speech 
in Pontiac, Michigan, she discovered 
that the boys and girls were listening 
to radio more than they were reading. 
She decided that the radio could be 
made to contribute to their growth of 
mind and character. So she organized 
aradio workshop. Soon her young people 
were broadcasting a weekly program 
from a studio in the high school over 
the facilities of the local station to an 
audience of at least twenty thousand 
other young people and children in the 
classrooms of the city. Her workshop 
group wrote, acted, created sound ef- 
fects, and provided the music. 

The community was grateful for Miss 
Hiller's fine broadcasts. The workshop 
became for its members a laboratory in 
human relations. On the occasion of 
their 250th broadcast, radio station 
WCAR publicly commended them, and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion sent felicitations. Several years ago 
Miss Hiller was made director of Radio 
Education for the Flint, Michigan, pub- 
lie schools, where she is helping the 
young people of that city to understand 
the power of broadcasting. 

Ola Hiller is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Flint, and, like 
Judith Waller and Doris Corwith, a 


Doris Corwith 
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consultant of the Presbyterian Radio and 
Television Department. 

The thousands who hear Alma Det- 
tinger in the popular program Other 
People’s Business on the New York 
Times’ station WQXR would find it hard 
to believe that there was once a time 
when she was “terrified” because she 
had to speak at the Wednesday prayer 
meeting of the Stamford, Connecticut, 
Presbyterian Church. As president of the 
Young People’s Forum, she had the re- 
sponsibility of making a report. Master- 
ing her stagefright, she made her speech 
and went on in the church, making her 
voice heard in amateur theatricals and 
religious dramas. She played the part of 
the Madonna in the Christmas pageant 
for so many years that they finally de- 
moted her to the part of an angel. Miss 
Dettinger told me that it was because of 
her happy speaking-and-acting experi- 
ences in the church that she gained the 
courage to try her wings in the pro- 
fessional field. 

Soon after graduation from Barnard 
College and the Fashion Academy, she 
landed a full-time job as Vogue fashion 
artist. But she devoted all her leisure 
hours to her bigger interest, radio, at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut's station WICC. 
In 1941 she returned to her native New 
York and with an old friend whom she 
later married, Wilbert Newgold, de- 
veloped her interview show. During 
seven years she has interviewed more 
than a thousand interesting and sig- 
nificant people—from a circus stunt man 
and a woman butcher to two guests 
during the General Assembly (Clifford 
Earle, who discussed his book How to 
Help an Alcoholic, and Sarah Bowen, 
who talked about the hospital she runs 
in Embudo, New Mexico). Says Alma 
Dettinger Newgold, “Radio still doesn’t 
seem like a job to me. It’s just plain fun.” 

—C.ayton T, GriswoLp 
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NEED MONEY? 


Here are Easy Money-Makers for 
your organization . . . Angus All- 
Purpose Cloths and Dish Towels 
—Beautifully packaged—Easy to 
Sell—at Mill Prices. NOW, your 
organization can have these 
cloths to sell at a handsome profit. 


WRITE TODAY 


FORREST YARN CO. 


DEPT. A LANSDOWNE, PA. 





SELL RELIGIOUS and OTHER 
CHRISTMAS and ALL-OCCASION 
CARDS, STATIONERY, GIFTS 





Make up to 100% Speer. | Bix 
values—fast sales 


Kits. New Gift and Baza: 


Ne Experience Needed 


WRITE TODAY for actual SAM- 
PLES On Approval, bos T- 
STARTED’ Offers, 

complete Fund Raising plane. 


HEDENKAMP & CO., Inc. 
361 Broadway, Dept. PL-2, New York 13, N.Y. 
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MAKE MONEY 


for 
CLUBS & ORGANIZATIONS 
By selling— 


K COOKIE DOUGH—READY TO BAKE 
Six Varieties 


AS 2 Product—Deli 
ad 





, Homemode 


For Particulars—Write to 
K COOKIE DOUGH CO.—£stablished in 1939 
Freeport, tt. 








FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Yeor after year for over 20 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 








SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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QUESTION: From Kentucky: We un- 
derstand that other than the Gospels 
there is no contemporary historical 
evidence for the life of Jesus. Why is 
this true? 


ANSWER: It is natural that very little 
should have been written about Jesus in 
his lifetime. He never was outside Pales- 
tine and its environs. These provinces 
were obscure, conquered territories. The 
Roman rulers were not interested in the 
land, except to keep down revolt and to 
collect taxes. No Greek or Roman writer 
thought that the country or the people 
were fit subjects for literary effort. 

Furthermore, there are no surviving 
contemporary writings from Palestine. 
Jesus was not a great man to most of his 
contemporaries. They rejected him and 
crucified him because he did not fit into 
their way of life. It was his Resurrection 
that convinced beyond doubt even his 
disciples that he was truly their Messiah 
and the Son of God. To be sure, the 
crowd had wondered at the words of 
grace which he spoke, but when he re- 
buked them for their sins, they tried to 
kill him (read Luke 4:18-30). Strictly 
speaking, the Gospels are not contem- 
porary with Jesus. Mark, the earliest, was 
not written until about 64 a.p., more 
than thirty years after Jesus’s death; the 
other three were written between this 
date and about 100 a.p, Undoubtedly, 
there were earlier written stories of 
Jesus, but they have not survived. The 
infant Church depended primarily on 
word-of-mouth telling of the story of 
his teaching, work, death, and Resurrec- 
tion. The living flame of faith and new 
life in him was kept alive by the teaching 
of his disciples. 

There is some later evidence in pagan 
writings, such as Tacitus, Josephus, and 
Suetonius. Each of these was hostile to 
Christianity and so misunderstood it, 
but they do supply evidence for the 
existence of the Christian faith. By 110 
AD., Pliny, the governor of Bithynia, 
found the pagan temples almost deserted 
in his province. Christian influence had 
already saturated society. He was frank- 
ly confused by Christianity and did not 
know what to do to stop the movement. 

In the nineteenth century, Bruno 
Bauer insisted that such a person as 
Jesus of Nazareth never lived, but no 
serious student of history holds Bauer’s 
view today. 

No other historical writings have been 
80 relentlessly scrutinized, challenged, 
and denied as the New Testament ma- 
terial. After something like a century 
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of this critical study, the Gospels and 
the conditions reflected in the Epistles 
stand more solidly than ever before. 
The conservative Christian has learned 
a great deal from the critical movement. 
We do not approach the Bible with the 
same literalistic interpretation of it that 
our grandfathers did. We have in the 
New Testament a body of writings the 
trustworthiness of which is unassailable. 

There is no archaeological evidence 
which discredits the essential elements 
of the Christian story. Much half-baked 
investigation has seemed to undermine 
its historicity. About a hundred years 
ago, Ferdinand Christian Baur, no kin 
to Bruno Bauer, was saying that the 
Gospel of John could not have been 
written before about 175 a.p. In 1933 a 
small fragment of this Gospel, written on 
papyrus, was published by the John Ry- 
lands Library of Manchester, England. 
Papyrologists agree that this was copied 
somewhere about 125 to 135 a.p. It 
was found in upper Egypt. This clearly 
indicates that it was in circulation a 
thousand miles from its home-base, 
Ephesus, some forty years before Baur 
said it could have been written. 

As Christians, we should not be afraid 
of the critical study of the Bible. From 
such a study, we have nothing to fear, 
and much to learn. 


QUESTION: From Ohio: What is the 
meaning of the word “water” in John 
3:5? Does it mean baptism by immer- 
sion, as some churches contend? 


ANSWER: The word water in this verse 
simply means plain water, H2O. It 
does not necessarily refer to immersion. 
When John wrote, “Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter into the kingdom of God” 
(John 3:5), he does not mean that bap- 
tism by immersion, or any other method 
of applying the water, is necessary to 
salvation. His real point lies in the next 
verse: “That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit” (3:6). The contrast lies 
between our unregenerate, fleshly state 
and our new nature as children of God 
after regeneration. This change is pro- 
duced as a work of the Holy Spirit, not 
as a result of applying water. The water 
in verse 5 is mentioned merely because 
the Church used water as a symbol of 
the cleansing work of the Holy Spirit. 

The assumption that the Greek word 
baptizo always means immerse is false. 
For example, in Luke 11:38, it refers to 
washing the hands by pouring water 
over them. This rite was performed be- 
fore each meal. The English reader 
misses this point, because the word is 
translated wash in this case. 

May I repeat—being born again, or 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


To Give Is to Live. A very lovely, 


four-color folder with die-cut 
windows revealing the famous 
Hoffman painting “Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane.” Also a 
parable about “Two Seas in Gal- 
ilee.” Free. 


My Church. An attractive, parch- 


ment styled reproduction of Wil- 
liam Henry Boddy’s classic de- 
scription of how the Church 
stands by a person through all the 
experiences of life. Many will 
want to frame this essay to be 
hung in the home or office as a 
reminder of their debt of stew- 
ardship. 1 page, 6 x 9 inches. Ic. 


We Celebrate Our Sesquicenten- 


nial Anniversary. A manual for 
planning Sesquicentennial ob- 
servances in all organizations of 
the Church; full of usable sug- 
gestions and background infor- 
mation on the history of National 
Missions. 25c. 


Bulletin Cover. Symbolic cover de- 


sign, with Sesquicentennial hymn 
on back, to be used for special 
Sesquicentennial services. Inside 
pages blank for church, synod, or 


presbytery program. Free. 


New Partnership in Europe. An 


illustrated pamphlet about Pres- 
byterian fraternal workers in 
Europe and the wide range of 
activities on that continent in 
which our Church shares through 
the World Council of Churches. 
1 to 100, free; additional, per 
hundred $3.00. 


Now in Cameroun, West Africa. 


Revised pictorial leaflet. Vital for 
mission study theme. 1 to 100, 
free; additional, per hundred 
$3.00. 


What Can Christians Do in 1952? 


An eight-page leaflet outlining 
some major issues before Ameri- 
can voters which are of concern 
to Christians — peace, inflation, 
welfare, human rights, ethics in 
government. Discusses what 
churchmen can do at election 
time. Order quantities for distri- 
bution among church members. 
10c; 10 or more, each 5c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write tor comprehensive 

ture and Audio-Visual Materials, 


free catalog of Litera- 











SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian, College for 
Women. Sound academic trainin a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful os oe campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, Box P, er College, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. Degrees 
in liberal arts and sciences internationally recog- 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. Beautiful 
70-acre campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalogue. 
Director of Admissions, Box L, Cham . Pa. 





CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


Early in high school, the future college student should send for cata- 
logues and begin to evaluate colleges by these criteria: 


Recognition and standing 
Christian emphasis 

Proportion of faculty to students 
Faculty degrees 

Amount of endowment per student 
Library and laboratory facilities 
Social and cultural opportunities 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Decatur, Ga. 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 

Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. Fer information 
write Registrar, Guena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
towa. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Foree ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








CARROLL COLLEGE "tone 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beau- 
tiful campus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, dedicated 
to a program of Christian higher education, Write Director 
of i, 





‘HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


¢ A new $3,000,000 Plant 
¢ Abie Christian Faculty 
* Extensive Curriculum 
¢ Fortunate Students 
Hanever. indians 


Box PL, 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 
A_ coeducational Rag ~ approved avy, Feeghvterten 
Liberal Arts. 


Church, U. S. usic. Busin 
Nursing. ae, Pre- rE, "accredited. 


North Central Association. Dale D. Weich, President, 
Nebraska. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 1852-1952 


Coeducational College and Theological Semin 
Intellectually vigorous—Consciously Christian Near 
the Le ee! between St. Paul and ,Chicago 
- the waels Church and the World.’ 
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WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian Ccllege founded in 1849. Arts, 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
clesses. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. tre A. Flinmer, Headmaster, Bex 75, Bieirstewn, N. J. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 
Founded 1744 


The only secondary school under the Presbyterian 

Church. Fully accredited. Graduates in 55 colleges 
and universities. College Preparatory and General. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Boys taught how to 
study. Remedial reading, art, shop, all sports, golf. 
Midway between Baltimore and Phila. For informa- 
tion and catalog write: 


CHAS. W. BLAKER, Th.M., Headmaster 
BOX 101, COLORA, MD. 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 

Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 

CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rentai or sale 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


regenerated, is a work of the Hoy 
Spirit. This is necessary to salvation. Ty 
New Testament emphasis is very strong 
on this point. See Mark 1:8; Matthey 
8:11; Luke 3:16; John 1:31, 33; Aoy 
1:5, 11:16. 


QUESTION: From Oklahoma: Plea 
interpret: “But they which shall be ar. 
counted worthy to obtain that worl 
and the resurrection from the dead 
neither marry, nor are given in mar. 
riage” (Luke 20:35). I plan to engag 
in full-time Christian work, and ex. 
pect to marry a minister. Does th 
above verse apply to my case? 


ANSWER: No. As you recognize, this 
is a part of Jesus’s answer to the Saddy. 
cees question about the woman wh 
had been the wife of seven brothers. This 
question is the third in a series intended 
to trap Jesus. 

The first, “Tell us by what authority 
doest thou these things?” (Luke 20:2), 
was intended to incite distrust in th 
minds of the multitude through the in- 
timation that Jesus was an unauthorized 


| teacher. 


The second, “Is it lawful for us to 
give tribute unto Caesar, or no? 
(20:22), was intended to arouse th 
people’s indignation against Jesus if he 
advocated paying taxes to Rome; if he 


Should not, then he could be charged 


with insurrection, and be arrested by the 


‘Roman authorities. 


The third question from the Saddv- 
cees, who denied a resurrection, was “h 
the resurrection whose wife of thems 


| she?” (20:33). This was intended to 


make Jesus seem ridiculous to the mul 
titude. It was an appeal to the rough 


'and-ready common sense of the crowd 
Jesus's reply was a rebuke to crude, m- 


terialistic ideas of the resurrection life 
When Jesus said that the sons of this 
age marry ard are given in marriage, 


| he was referring to this life. Since al 


human beings die, marrying and rearing 
of children is necessary for the perpetur 
tion of the race. When Jesus said thos 
who are “accounted worthy to obtais 
that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead, neither marry, nor are given i 
marriage,” he was referring to the pos 


resurrection life. 


The resurrection life will not be like 
our physical life here on earth. We # 


| not know just what-it will be like. Se 


I Corinthians 15; the sons of this age 
and the sons of the resurrection af 
contrasted. 

In no sense does this mean that it’ 
improper for Christians to marry, ev 
those devoting their lives to full-time 
Christian work. 


PressytTertan Litt 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


HM 


» TREE-HOUSE CLUB 


By ROSE ROSS 


There was a burst of excited chatter 
when Carlie’s feet touched the ground 
and he headed down the wood path for 
home. The tree-house was done and 
Carlie was not a brother member of the 
club. Not even after he had helped 
carry all the boards up from the old 
abandoned saw mill over by the creek. 
They had been glad enough to get his 
help, but when it came time for him to 
sign his name on the roll with a real 
drop of his blood there were objections. 

Tears came into Carlie’s eyes and 
he broke into a run. Everything had 
gone along fine until Bob King, the club 
president, had remembered that the 
club planned a sleeping party for the 
first night in the new tree house. 

“Carlie can’t be a member,” he said. 
“He can’t sleep with us.” 

“Why not?” Fred Willis exclaimed. 
“He’s our friend and helped build the 
house.” 

“I know, but colored boys can’t sleep 
with white boys. Has Carlie ever been 
over to your house to spend the night?” 

Fred had admitted that Carlie hadn't 
ever slept with him, and the other boys 
admitted it one by one. Carlie’s face 
burned as he recalled the discussion. He 
hadn’t waited to hear the end of it. It 
had hurt too much. 

“I can never tell Mother and Dad,” 
Carlie thought. “They'd feel bad about 
it. I'll have to keep it a secret.” 

That was no easy job. Slowly Carlie 
walked up the path to home, where his 
mother was out on the back porch 
cracking nuts for a fruit cake. 

“Why, you're home early,” she said. 
‘I didn’t suppose you would leave that 
wonderful tree-house until the crows 
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went to roost. Was it pretty nice when 
you got the curtains up?” 

“It looked fine,” murmured Carlie. 
“All the kids say it’s the best tree-house 
ever built in those woods.” 

“My goodness, you really have worked 
hard,” smiled his mother. “Where's 
Fred? I thought he might come home 
with you. I wanted him to take some 
hot bread to his folks for supper.” 

“Tll take it over if you want me to,” 
said Carlie. “I don’t think Fred will be 
by this evening.” Carlie went out to feed 
his bantam rooster and two pet rabbits. 
Just as he closed the door of the rabbit 
hutch Fred called. 

“Hey, Carlie, what are you doing?” he 
asked, hurrying up. “I thought I'd drop 
by on my way home. I felt sorry about 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

“I thought it was okay for you to sleep 
with us, Carlie,” said Fred earnestly. 
“Maybe you and I could make another 
tree-house in that big oak. It’s lots bigger 
than the hackberry, anyway.” 

“But there aren't any more boards 
over at the old mill,” said Carlie. 

“I think Dad will let us use some of 
the boards from the old garage he tore 
down last week,” answered Fred. “I'll ask 
him tonight. Jim and Kenny said they 
would help. We'll really know how to 
build a good one now.” 

The next evening the four boys set 
to work. It was a hard job carrying the 
boards up to the big oak, and four could 
not work as fast as twelve. 

“We don’t care,” grinned Fred, wip- 
ing the sweat from his brow. “We'll get 
our house built all right. Dad says he'll 
help on Saturday.” 

Every night after school the boys hur- 
ried with their chores so they could 
work on the tree-house before it got too 


dark to see. On Saturday Fred’s father 
brought a trailer load of boards up to 
the foot of the trail. 

On the last Saturday of the month 
the job was done and the boys held 
open house. Kenny brought doughnuts. 
Carlie brought hot chocolate and Fred 
and Jim brought the apples. A big sign 
painted in blue letters hung over the 
door frame. It read “Welcome House.” 
A special friendship flag made by 
Kenny’s mother waved from the top of 
the house. 

When Bob King climbed the ladder 
Carlie met him at the door with a friend- 
ly smile. “Welcome to Welcome House, 
Bob,” he said. “Have some doughnuts 
and chocolate.” 

The opening was a huge success, and 
it was almost dark when Carlie and Fred 
finished cleaning up the tree-house. They 
were climbing down the ladder when 
they heard a crash of underbrush and a 
heavy thud and then a faint moan. 

“Where was that?” Fred asked. 

“Sounded like over near the other tree- 
house.” Using Carlie’s flashlight, they 
picked their way through the brush. 

Directly under the first tree-house 
lay Bob. “Twisted my foot,” he said. 
“Sprain, I guess. Boy, am I glad you 
guys didn’t go home—can’t put my 
weight on it.” 

“Let's use the chair carry,” Carlie said. 
“We can get him to my place and my 
Dad'll phone a doctor.” As they helped 
Bob up and joined hands to support 
him, Carlie wondered if maybe Bob 
didn’t like being so close to him. 

Bob held the flashlight and trained 
it on the path. “I was up in the tree- 
house and it was too dark to see the 
ladder and I fell all the way down.” He 
looked sidewise at Carlie. “I went to get 
the roll of club members. I was going 
to take it to you tomorrow, Carlie, and 
see if you wouldn't forget about that 
crazy stuff I said and sign the roll with 
the rest of us.” 
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Thoradike-Barnhart Dic- 
TIONARY. Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


THE Ga 
EVER WRi 
fon Oursler. A reverent 
cételling of the Old Testa- 
ment—the story of Adam 
‘and all the Biblical im- 
mortals in simple, beau- 
tifully-written narrative 
form. Pub. edition, $3.95. 











ALL ABOUT HOUSE 
PLANTS by Montague 
Free. Now you can make 
your living room an in- 
door garden! Here is a 
guide thac tells you what 
t© grow and how to grow 
it. Fully illustrated. Pub- 
lisher’s edition. $3.50. 


F MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE 
NEW BOOKS 


Yours for only 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


HE Family Reading Club makes 

this unusual offer to demonstrate 
how membership in the Club brings you 
the best and most enjoyable new books 
at much less — the publishers’ v7 
ular editions! Founded to select 
distribute books which are worthwhile, 
interesting and entertaining without 
being objectionable in any way, the 
Pamily Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for! 

Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Editors 
then select the book they can recom- 
mend most enthusiastically. These are 
books which every member of your 
family can read—books you can safely 
leave where older children can rea 
them if they wish—books to be retained 
in your home library with pride. 


What Membership Means To You 
“There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond 
the cost of the books themselves. You 
y only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
dling) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come to your home 
to 


k every month—you may 
accept as few as four each year to re- 
tain your membership. All selections 
are new, complete, well-printed and 


well-bound. And your books will be de- 
livered to your door by the postman— 
ready to read! 


Free "*Bonus"* Books 

The Family Renting | Ge distributes 
a “Bonus’’ Book f ‘or each. four 
Club selections y ay -*, OrTrhese books 
will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior — 
and wholesome subject matter — an 
you can build up a fine home library 
this way at no extra expense. The pur- 
chase of books from the = for- R14 
$1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to $4.00 
the publishers’ original ~ tet 
you from 35% to 50% on each book you 
accept. And — the value of the’ 
Bonus Books is figured in, you can save’ 
as much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now ~ Send No Money 


if you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to the finest instincts of 
every member of your family, let us 
introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club NOW, while you can get your 
choice ANY THREE of the wonder- 


FREE Membership Gift, and one as 
your first Club selection —for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the 
coupon today. However, as this unusual 
offer may be withdrawn at any time,’ 
we urge you fo mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB « MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





THREE LIVES OF ELIZA- 
BETH by Shirley Seifert. 
The story of a pre-Civil 
War women—twice wid- 
owed, three times mar- 
ried—and’ of the life she 
shared with the three men 
who led her from poverty 
to riches and high society. 
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CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT wits memsersuie | 
i FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK I 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
sa the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
pipe Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
mem * price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
ip dues or fees, and 
I may sccept as few as four selections or alternates 
J during ng the coming Soave cor As & member, I will 


There are no membershi 


receive a free Bon 
tiene oF alternates I accept. 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


If not delighted 


| Street and Wo... 


[Ace i Same price in Canada: 
4 al 21... 


h each four Club selec- 


"(Please print) 


Zene........ OBB nccccccascccceseccve 
105 Bond &t., Toronto 

Offer good only in the TJ. &. A. and Canada. 
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[J All About House Plants 

{_) America Cooks 

[] Audubon Bird Guides (set) 

) Creative Home Decorating 

C) Crusade in Evrope 

() The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 

[) Music Lovers” 
Encyclopedia 

() The Nine Brides 
end Granny Hite 

(_] Thorndike-Bernhert 
Desk Dictionary 


first 


Three Lives 
Elizabeth 
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AMERICA COOKS by the 
> Browns. Contains over 
- 1600 recipes—the finest of 

each of. the 48 states — 

from mouth-watering old- 
fashioned favorites to mod- 
ern taste delights. Crystal 
clear directions make it 
— to go wrong. 





AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
by Richard H. Pough. All 
land and water birds eas t 
of Rockies described and a 
illustrated with almost 
1,000 glorious full-color ~- ss. 
pictures. Most complete = 

ever lished. Set of 2 » 

vols, » edition, $6.50. (j 


CREATIVE HOME Di 
RATING by the Roc 
Work home wond 
with this big man 
Contains 500 pictu 
scores of charts, “ 
how’’ rooms, etc. G 
~ Pub. Step-by-step meth 
ediion, 4H. 95. 








THE NINE BRIDES AND 
GRANNY HITE by Neill 
C. Wilson. A vivid pic- 
ture of backwoods Amer- &- 
ica—where folks are poor, 
but kindly and happy. 
And take it from Garey»! 
Hite, a e. still helps her 
man make up his mind iy 


we 





MUSIC LOVERS’ E 
CLOPEDIA. Edited 
Deems Taylor. Co 
summaries of 90 pe 
dictionary of 7,000 a 

al terms, biogra ies 
8,500 musicians. Ovef 
f pee. A A complete sd 
¢ k Pub, ed,» .$3+ 


(Cru rysade 
| in Europe 


BF Mig 
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CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
by Dwight D. Eisenbow- 
er. The whole gigantic 
drama of World War Hl, 
told in a warm and hu- 
man account by the Su- 
preme Commander of the 
Aiilied forces. Original 
publisher's edition, $5.00, 


PRESBYTERIAN 








